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How can two countries as poor as 
india and Pakistan go to war? How 
fan the dispute over Kashmir have 
Sone unresolved for 18 years, and 
Why is it worth going to war over? 
+, here anything we ean do about 


it 


Even though there has been plenty 
Of warning that the Kashmir dis- 
Pute might lead to war, it is still 
4 shock; and the worst shock is the 
"vident enthusiasm for the war 
Which has been demonstrated in 
oth countries. It is not yet two 
Years since the winter of 1963-64, 
len a solution of the dispute 
“temed quite possible, and it is 
nly two mening since the Rann 
MS Kutch settlement was greeted 
Y Ayub Khan and Shastri alike as 
Victory for common sense. But 
pow the speeches are about coward- 
R aggression, brave soldiers, just 
uses and crushing blows. Indians 
| sew Delhi ery “ Long live the 
my". Pakistanis in London 
eue to go back to help in the 
'ghting, 


eu that this proves, if it still 
Seded proof, is that patriotism 
& jingoism thrive even in the 

ang of the strongest arguments of 

4 son, People will fight for a flag 

ri ’ religion even al the most ter- 
Me cost. 


® know only too well what the 


Cost ..; .. 
= will be. Bombed cities, dead 
@ wounded people, the destruc- 


—_—— 
Jayaprakash Narayan’s sugges- 


‘td hasis for a settlement in 
Kashmir: 


1, Pakistan’s interests he re- 
Cognised; 

“India be granted rights to 

; Jinumu and Ladakh; 

3.'The Vale of Kashmir he 
heutralised and demillitar- 

ised into a fully autono- 

mous state, its security 

Kuaranteed by India, Pakis- 

tan, the UN and possibly 

Other friendly nations. 


price 9d 
(US air edition 30 cents) 


tion of precious assets - bombed in- 
dustries and neglected Jand, hun- 
ger, disease, homelessness; and on 
top of all this, the prospect of 
bloody communal rioting, Hindus 
killing Muslims and vice versa, with 
more years of bitterness to come, 


Can the military and political 
leaders who are urging their peo- 
ples to war honestly believe that 
this is what their countries need? 
Do they think that this war, what- 
ever its outcome, can make for any 
kind of future trust or peace be- 
tween them? 


What can be done? At one level, 
there are the efforts of U Thant, 
hacked by the Security Council of 
the United Nations, and the pres- 
sure which outside powers cin 
bring to bear for a ceasefire. Tt 1s 
at least fortunate for the world at 
large that the great: powers are 
markedly unenthusiastic towards 
involvement in the conflict; but it 
is one of the tragic ironies of the 
cold war that both India and Pakis- 
tan possess arms supplied from 
the West to ward off * Communist 
aggression,” and jit is these arms 
which are being turned against 
each other. Even odder, the two 
countries both have some Russlan- 
made aeroplanes. Britain — and 
America, already embarrassed, are 
reported to be freezing further 
arms supplies, and perhaps also 
seeking the withdrawal of arms al- 
ready supplied. 

Reports in the press are gloomy 
about the possibility of great power 
or UN pressure having much 
effect; observers point to the way 
the Security Ceuncil appeal for a 
ceusefire has been completely ig- 
nored. Unless there is any positive 
outcome from U Thant’s’ efforts 
this week, the war will be a shatter- 
ing blow to the pretensions of the 
United Nations as a peacemaking 
body. 

It is also a very serious blow to the 
wople in India and Pakistan who 
ave urged conciliation and a con- 
structive solution to their coun- 
tries' problems. In particular, it is 


IN THIS WEEK’S ISSUE 


Dialogue in Prague 


Czechoslovakian happenings 
T.V. Sathyamurthy on Indonesia 5 


CQ 


The American peace movement 


Family courts 
Vo Thanh Minh 
Editorials 4 


/ 
f 
8 
Joan Harcourt on Alan Sillitoe 10 
3 


Letters ih 


Ee 
News 9 &12 


“The plain leading (0 Akhnur iy deserted. Villages sland lyoted and 
burning. Near the front the steneh of bodies is siekening. Deerylag 
cattle slrew the ground. AN along (he reaute PE saw dndian tanks and 
guns blown up or standing deserted - so many useless chunks of metal 
that bitterly one starts to count their cost dia millions of howls of rlee, 
and a sense of anger and futility Woods in... Many fear an attaek 
in East Pakistan, but swollen rivers rule this out fur slx weeks, Hf a 
halt ia coming it must come within hows, otherwise the holocaust 


threatens with destruetion 


18 years of progress." - Peter Preston, 


reporting from Rawalpindi, September 6. The Guardian, September 7, 


“Mr Shastri said (in the speech following his election) that his 
government would continue to give the fullest support io disarmament, 
would carry on the policy of non-aligninent and peace, and would sot 
associate wilh any power blocs. He added that he had been myth 
impressed hy a broadcast statement of President Ayub Khan offering 


a ‘warm hand of friendship’ to the peaple of India . 


June 6, 1964. 


». "« Reesings, 


“Now that the Indian rulers, with thelr customary cowardice and 
hypocrisy, have ordered their armics to march inte the sacred terrl: 
turies of Pakistan without a formal declaration of war, the time has 
come for us to give them a crushing i which will put an end to 


India's adventure iu impertalism . 


ie Indian rulers da not yet 


realise what pevple they have taken on. Dedicated to their faith and 
convinced of the justice of their cause, they will fight as ane man in 
the natne of God whose promise to mankind Js that right shall triumph 
A state af emergency has heen declared. We are at war.” - President 
Ayub Khan of Pakistan, September 6, 1065, 


“We have taken tho decision to effectively repel Pakistani apgressian 
in the full knowledge that the whole nation, irrespactive of parliamentary 
alignments, ig at ane with the gaverninent in this matter. 

“This House js nndoubtedly also proud of the performance of our 


boys in the 


airforce wha hava 


destroyed several Pakislaut Sabre 
"+ Mr Y. B. Chavan to the Indian Parhament, September 6, 


“No lasting solution to the Kashmir problem can possibly be reached 
iy foree.” - Harald Wilson, September 6. 


a test for Jayaprakash Narayan and 
the Indian peace workers who have 
been striving for a peaceful solu- 
Vion to the Kashmir question. They 
will have to face the violent hos- 
tility of Hindu extremists and jin- 
goists, and they will clearly need 
a great deal of support from out- 
side India to help them maintain 
their position, 

What, then, can we do to help? 
To repeat our propose: of last 
week, there could be vigils at the 
Indian and Pakistani High Com- 
missions, reminding the two coun- 
tries of their promises and obliga. 
tions, and urging an end ta the 
lighting; these vigils would have 
to be scrupulously non-provocative, 
avoiding any hint of partisanship 
on either side, and they should pre- 
ferably be prennied jointly by In- 
dians and Pakistanis. There could 


be sore kind of public demonstra. 
tion of eoncern for the victlins of 
the war, taking the form of public 
collections or fasts in aid of refugee 
relief. Na opportunity should be 
lost for making known the solution 
put forward by Jayaprakush Natay- 
un Jor 4 neutralised Kashmir. 
Every support should be given to 
those Indians and Pakistanis in this 
country who we know to be opposed 
lo the war, 80 ag to help their 
¢ffarts both to end the war and to 
piven any growth of hostility be 
ween the two communities in 
Britain. 

This war can only seem senseless 
and unnecessary and tragically 
wasteful. ff fs not directly in our 
power to stop it, bul the peace 
movement has a certain power of 
demonstration and  exampie: 
should not fail to make use of it 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: @ months 18s, 6 months 26s, 


1 year 896. 


&broad (geamail) 3 months 128, 6 months 24s, 
1 year 463. Add 102 pa. for pamphiets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 
North Africa and Middle East: 
6 months 278 6d, 1 year 6&2 


fadia, Africa snd South East Asta: 3 months 
16s, @ months 328, 1 year 68s. 


Austraile, New Zealand and Far East: 3 months 
1é6é, 6 months 36s, 1 year 65s, 


HMurth America; $10 a year to Peace News, c/a 
AFSC, 160 North 16th St, Philadelphia 2, Fa, 


Peace News § Caledonian Rd Londou NI 


§ months 138 #4, 
s 


LUDAL B HOME COUNTIES CHINA 8 GEASS PACKED 


i y | ' | [ 
ig GL 
OLAVIGE Va” 3902 


PIANOS MOVED 220 CAMDEN HIGH STREET WI 


f renounce war and | will never 
support or ganction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member 13 the basis of the Peace 
Piedge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsteigh Street WC1 


END VIETNAM WAR NOW 


Self-adhesive strip posters 15” x 4” 
as above. 


Black on “ day-glo” orange 
Is each (postage 3d) 12s Gd doz 


Housmans, 6 Caledonian Road, Kings 
Cross, Loridon N1. 


Special offer for new readers 


8 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 6 
weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1. (Block letters, 
please.) 


Name 


Address 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min 4a. Discounts for 
series. Bor No. ls extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverta to reach 5 Caledunian 
Id, London, N.t by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isuments rates on appHcation. 


Coming events 


CHINA'S VIEWS ON PEACE AND WAR. 
Speaker: Dr J. Horn, FRCS on leave from 
Peking. Chairman: Prof Cyril Offord. Friday 
September 17, 7.15 pm. Holborn Central 
Library, 32 Theobalds Road, W.C.1. Adm 
free, collection. First of a serjes organised b 
the China Policy Study Group (The Broad. 
sheet). 

LONDON ANARCHISTS meet at Lamb and 
Flag, off Garrick St, on Sundays 7.45 pm. 
September 12: John Pilgrim on ‘ Stateless 
Society.”’ 

Personal 


AMERICAN GIRL, 17, seeks au pair position, 
anywhere in Britain (slight preference London 
area). Att pair, husiness experience, compe- 
tent, Intelligent, conscientious. Will pay trans- 
ortation, Modest wages. References. Write: 
a Turner, Glengary Road, Crofton, N.Y., 


ARE ANY OF YOUR FRIENDS potential readers 
of Peace News? If so, we will send them a freo 
specimen copy. Wrife to Circulation Manager, 
5 Caledonian Road, Londen N.1. 


GOING HOME TONIGHT? Thousands won't. 
Plight of Britain's social outcasts calls for 
immediate person-to-persan care. We desper- 


ately need volunteers, money, blankets, shects 
and foodstuff to maintain the Mission to the 
Misfit. Simon Community Trust, 
Snow Wilk, E.C.1. Cify 8114 


Simon House, 


PREGNANCY TEST, rapid, accurate, reliable. 
Send small urine sample and two fuineas fee. 


Hadley Laboratories Ltd, (Dept PN), 18 Har- 
vist koud, London N.W.8. 
SEND ADDRESSES of France contacts to 


Dacchsel, c/o Peace News. 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SIIOP, quote 1.336943 and 
your purchases will pay a dividend to the 
eoace News Fund. Put thls number in your 
iary. 


YOUNG LADY OFFERED ACCOMMODATION as 
one of family and share of small income on 
* community spirit basis," in return for care 
of 600 chickens and minimum household 
chores, Must be country lover and not a slave 
to comforts and *‘ mod con."’ Please state age 
and brief background, all letters answered 
with full details. Box 396, 


Diary 


As this ia a free service we reserve the right te 

select from notices sent in. To make the service 

as complete ax possible, we urge organisers te: 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
poat Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, 

displayed advertiseinent 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 

your auvertised meeting: Sale or Return From: 

Circulation Dept... 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


book a classified or 


10 Sept, Friday 


ANDOVER TO SALISBURY. Walk 
Cttee of 100. 


GLOUCESTER. 7.30 pm. Ship Inn. “Warnings” 
- Poetry with folk and jazz interludes. CNVA. 


11 September, Saturday 


PORTON, Wilts. 2 pm. Walkthrough = and 
picket at Chemical and Germ Warfare Estab- 
lishment. (Also public meeting Salisbury 12 
noon.) Details ARC 1239 or Salisbury 5669. 
Cttee of 100, 


to Porton. 


13 September, Monday 


LONDON E.8. 8 pm. Holy Trinity Instltute, 
Beechwood Road, Dalston. David Boulton: 
“The Myth of Britain's ‘Independent’ Deter- 


tent,”’ CND. 


Every week 
Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 pm. The Salutation. Snow 
Hil. Jazz - all profits to CND. 


BRIGHTON. 1 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Ship St. Pienie Junch and discussion. Tea 
provided, bring own food. In atd of Friends 
relief work overseas. 


LONDON, W.C.1 7 pin 6 Endsleigh Street. Local 


leaflet distribution and return for refresh- 
ments. PPU. 

Saturday 

BIRMINGISAM. Evening outside “ The Grey- 
hound,"' WMolloway Head, Peace News and 
Freedom selling. Afterngon autside Art Gal- 
lery. QOlfery to Peter Neville, 12 South Grovo, 
Erdington, Birmingham 23. Anarchist Group, 
BROMLEY, from 12 noon. Public Library, 
High St. Literature and pauper selling. YCND. 


Tribune 


is not the most pacifie of 
Jeft-wing weeklies 


It is angry, turbulent, and 
sometimes intolerant - but 
never of vegetarians, _ flat- 


earthers or non-Labour Party 
peace workers. 


Every Friday from all 
Newsagents 1s 


or take advantage 
special offer 


of this 


Publications ¢, 
ALL PEACE LITERATURE and books caw 
obtained through Housinans (the Peace can 
booksellers). Alse posters, leaflets and 5 it 
paign materials. Sale or return selections i 
meetings ete. Send s.a.e. or call for # 

lists and SoR terms, 5 Caledonian 
Kings Cross, London N.1. 


CONTACT - a South African liberal fortniBy 
with inside news of the struggle as 4, 
apartheid and colonialism. 6 months ry 
12 months i7s. Box 1979, Cape Town, in| 


SARVODAYA monthly magazine of 
Bhoodan Movement in India, may be optalt! 
from Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian | ’) 
Londen N.J, at 128 yearly or ts (pos 
each issue : 
THE RAILWAY REVIEW - weekly railwaymely 
paper. Essential reading for those who Aly 
the authentic voice of railway workers. w 
tainable 9s a sqnunter post free from 
Euston Road, N.W.1. 


Situations vacant i 
SECRETARY, LONDON COMMITTEE OF a 
Post vacant end of September. Enquirled te 
applications to London Committee of 10U, 
Goodwin St, London N.4. ARChway 1238. 


Accommodation wanted 
SINGLE RUOM end September mixed com : 
nity Lancaster Gate. Female student etc. ve 
ferred. 50s. Bax 395. 


| 
esa a 


14 September, Tuesday 
LONDON N.W.3. 8 pm. 151 Adelaide Road. 


Talk and discussion on non-violence, Speaker 
Peter Moule. Hampstead C.100. 


15 Sept., Wednesday 


LUNDON, E.8. 8 pm. Hackney Trades Hall, 
Valette Street. ** Teach-in'’’ on Vietnam with 
John Gittings and Cmdr. Young. Hackney 
P.V. Cttee, 

LONDON N.#. & pm. Congregational Church 
Hall, Lower Fore St. Rod Prince, editor of 
Peace News. PPU, 

LONDON W.6. 7.30 pm. Hammersmith Town 
Hall, Kings St. Fulham and Hammersmith 


Vietnam Council public meeting. Speakers: 


Ralph Miliband and Ernie Roberts. 


16 September, Thursday 


LONDON, E.11. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Douglas Fry: “ Art - what should 
be taught.” PPU, 


17 September, Friday 


MANCHESTER. 8 pm. Ali Saints Registry 
Office, Cavendish St, off Oxford Rd. Discus- 
sion forum on " The Labour Party and CND" 
opened by Ken Coates. CND. 


18 September, Saturday 


LONDON S.E.2, St John's Church Hall, Wilt- 
shire Rd, Brixton. Jumble sale. Phone or de- 
liver jumble to Martin Rousse, 247 Trinity Rise, 
Tulse Hill. TUL 1932. CND. 


CHELTENHAM, Glos. 12 noon onwards. Corner 
of High St and promenade. Peace News selling. 
Contact HR. Wallace, 31 Landsdowne Cres. 


CROYDON. 11 am to 4 pm. Trinity School. 
North End. Peace News and Sanity selling. 
Pollards 1945, CND and YCND. 


LEICESTER. 10 am. Gaumont Cinema, Market 
Place. Peace News selling. Contact David 
Lane, 42 Daneshill Road. 


LONDON W.C.¥. 16,30 am to 12. 6 Endsleigh 
Street. Coffee and discussion of current affairs, 
all welcome. PPU. 


LONDON W.C.2. 2.30 pm. Corner of Manet 
St and Charing Cross Rd. Open-air meeting. 
London C.100, 


OXFORD. 10 am to @ pm. Carfax. 
News selling. 


Peace 


Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 
Partisan Foik Clu 


PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS 
I ENCLOSE 6s (US $1) 


om. White ion. Horse Fair 
- all profits to CND. 


Send to: TRIBUNE, 
222 Strand, London W.C.2 


PORTON FOR PEACE 


Come to Porton this Saturday September 11 
Ask that the Chemical and Germ Warfare Centre be converted to peaceful uses. 
Ask that the torture and slaughter of animals — 84,808 (April 1964-April 1965) — be stopped. 


Information and coach seats fram the Committee af 106, 13 Goudwin Street, N.4. Tet AMChway 1239, and 5524 or PRI 3496. 


MANCHESTER 3. 2.30 pm. International ry 
George St. Annual Mtg N.W. Youth Campa 
all welcome. CNbD. 


18-19 Sept., Sat-Sun 


WOLVERHAMPTON TO BIRMINGUAM, Buie 
Peace march. Assemble 10 am Sat, St Gee ei 
Church, off Bilstan St, Wolverhampton. # o 
1.45 Darleston Green, 3 pm Walsall, 5.38 id 
ton, 6.30 Mtg and dispersal Statford St od 
Park, Dudiey. Sunday assembte 10.30 St# 
St Car Park, 12 Great Bridge, 23.15 Min 
Bromwich, 4.30 Handsworth, 5.45 Bull 
Birmingham for meetung. CND. 


19 September, Sunday 


LONDON S.W.k. 3 pm. Relgrave Square. Bh 
monstration: “Release Spanish and Portus 
political prisoners."’ Sec ad Sep 10 {sue 


LONDON W.C.1. 2 pm. Friends Internatiolt 
Centre, Byng Fl, Malet St. Meeting to conmey 
formation of ** London Co-ordinating cour 
for Peace Action.’ 


23 September, Thursday 


LONDON, E.11. 8 pm. Vriends Meeting i10ut 
Bush Koad, John Crabbe: “ The Samarith® 
PPU and SoF, 


15-17 October, Fri-Sun | 


RUGELEY, Staffs. Spode House, Hawkes!hd 
Priory. Weekend school supported by Pa* i 
UNA. Speakers: Stanley Windass, D. L. Betty 


E Vel 


Mrs Peggy Crane, Sir Anthany Buzzard. |] rl 
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Gordon Zahn, Cost £2 178, Details: 
O'Connor, 37 Northlam, London N.12. 


UJ 
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BIRMINGHAM 19. 2 - 10 pm. CND oft} pycoring 
Factory Koad. Regional Campaign cle Muls | 
work, peu available - all comers welt Ahan 
Phone NOR. 2447, 4 atleg in 
LONDON N.1. 6 - 9 pm, 5 Caledonian Bld) Vibpati, 
Kings Cross. Peace News packing - volun ” 
welcome. al h Wife, 
LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 pm. 6 EndsleteMing) j)Y Send 
London Cltoe of 100 working group meée m bie this 
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Roger Moody 


Tne young refuser 


The Child, The Family, and the Young 
Offender. (HMSO ts Gd.) 

Childheod and Society by rik Mrikson 
(Second revised edition, Penguin, ts.) 
“Youth afler youth bewildered by 
his assumed role runs away in one 
form or another, Once he is delin- 
quent lis greatest need and often 
his only salvation is the refusal on 
the part of older youths, of advis- 
ers, and of judiciary personnel to 
type him further by pat diagnoses 
and social judvements which ignore 
the special dynamic conditions of 
adolescence. Their greatest service 
may be the refusal to “ confirm ” 

him ip his criminality.” 

— Nrik Erikson 
Reviewing a government White Paper 
and a classic psycho-analytical treatise 
together in the space of 1,500 words may 
not prove fair to cither, but in this case 
it is certainly not inappropriate. Hrik 
Krikson’s Childhood and Society was 
first published in 1950, Now Penguin 
Books have issued a_ revised se.ond 
edition of the work. At almost the same 
time the Home Office has presented its 
proposals for dealing with future young 
offenders. 
The formal links between the two works 
are, of course, practically non-existent. 
Yet the government has, on the surface, 
come to Erikson's conchisions on a num- 


E vening class struggle 


«See that 6d key-to-all-kuowledge, 
at loodlight,” the guide to evening 
“Usses in London, is baek on sate again. 
SS usual o-oo jiave been thumbing 
tough it excitedly, marking off dozens 
kt Courses in subveets that ? have ab- 
ia Utely no knowledre af, such us As- 
eins Guchiding Metallurgical Aniuly- 
ae Beauty Culture, Bee-Keeping, 
lacctleal Patholoxy, Corsetry, Crystat 
any, Geminolozy, Ditansting \in- 
Vp, ering, Inspection of Meat and other 
bse Korfball, Nitro-Cellulose — bin- 
Nithettt Convertible Coatings, Numils- 
nS, Police Promotion Examinations, 
“Talion Physics aud Rheology. 


ay 
mh Wife, however, Is not so keen on 
Spending the winter evenings follow- 
Proyaitis worthwhile course of self-din- 
Ptient and bas marked out another 
Classes for me da Acecountaney, 
ANd Shoe Mauufacturing and Re- 
(we have two children), Car- 
Nar plu Joinery, Child Care (and 
‘ Psychology), The Art of Conyer- 
hake Cookery (Household), Bress- 
brig Klectrieity In the Ilome, Em- 
Greet tY and Design, Gardening, Good 
voting, Heme Decorating, Mame 
urge llome = Management, Vome 
trap Housecraft, Mousehold Mandl- 
‘S Wousing Management, House 
wd Course, Tinian — Relations, 
Ag ene, Infant Care, Linolenm Laying, 
hun work, Nutrition, Care of Pets, 
Be eli, Poise, Dress and Personality, 


Wi 


Dairi, 


| Meg "B Machine Repalr and Mainten- 


Aba, 2olrt and Pyjama Cutting, Smoke 
The (ent, Toy Making und Waiting. 
—__oditor, on the other hand, passed 

eres romamamemasian ily 


NN 
,'eative listening 
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(echo Pinney will demonstrate. 
Paar 7 Reptember yo 
org wt fall, Norfolk 
wrueg® Septomber 1 
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me a aote the other day suggesting that 
To omight beneit from a few evenings 
nm oweek doing the courses in’ Clear 
Thinking, Current Affairs, Economics, 
Vlocution, the Warlish Way of Life, 
General Rdueation, Wistory, and Journa- 
lism, in the meantiine my doctor hus 
written to me suggesting the conrses 
in Keeping Fit and Weight Lifting, might 
he most essentiaL And last night b had 
adream din whieh PE attended the courses 
in Anglo-Saxon and Afrikaans then went 
to South Alriea to talk with Dy Verwoerd 
In both Isugdages simultanesusty. 


It is all very confusing and liaamillating, 
not to say exhausting, even tust do think 
about rushing Chrough all those courses, 
So T thought it might be best to pass 
the burden on. How about some Peace 
News readers taking the course in Proof 
Reading then coming inte the afilee ta 
heip us oul each week? Or we will give 
you an elementary course ourselves. OF 
maybe some of you would undertake to 
study a language each and undertake 
to become officlal Peace News transhi- 
tors. 

On second thoughts, what we really need 
is someone who is willing to give ns some 
courses In How To Make Radical Journ- 
alism Pay, or maybe just Now To Raise 
Funds, or How to Write Successful 
Appeals. Then we ean carry an with the 
good work and next year perhaps 
“Floodlight " will carry a Peace News 
course in Non-violence in its Ust. 


Another suggestlon: go through the 
Floodtight list, tiek off the classes you 
would Hke ta attend but never will, 
work out how much these would have 
cost you in fees, then send the fees 
along to the Peace News ghling fund. 


TOM McG RATH 


total since February & 


£1622 


contributions this week £4 8 6 
Please send cheques etc (payable 
to Peace News Ltd) to Merfyn Turner, 
& Caledonian Road London NI 


her of issnes. Regreftably it has also 
been unable (or uiawillng) ta carry its 
dialechte tore than halfway aloag ats 
course, While isrikson skips along the 
whale stretch. 

Phe recommendations of the White 
Paper are for the slvattfiention of juve. 
wie offenders into two tayers woth the 
breaking ae at sixteers Ghe abolition of 
criminal “stigaia” for the Jower layer 
amb the reuiforcement of “lirmi disei- 
pline and taining” for the upper; the 
replacement of puventle courts by family 
counels and faniily courts, and the gen: 
eral coalescence of training facilities for 
both groups. 

These would appear to be major and 
welcome reforms, Compared paragraph 
for paragraph with the 1993 Cliidren 
and Youny Person’s Act that has hitherto 
provided the model for juvemle court 
procedure, these proposals emanate a 
pleasant and eflicient new aura. Probably 
too the opportunities for co-operation be- 
tween children’s departments and pat- 
ents, without the intrusion of the judi 
ciary or the probation serviee, wide be 
welcomud by both. 

But where the whole scheme could fail 
is in its perpetuation of the very lack 
of foresight on which the juvenile court 
system has been based, For the last 
thirty yoars a stigma hag been imposed 
on guilly young offenders - whether they 
have ended up on probation, with a con- 
ditional discharge, or side an approved 
school - because they have au been 
dealt with by a unifled sul-penal system 
according to an embracing law. 1 would 
be the last to defend such a procedure, 
and so would some of the Juverie court 
magistrates (this ig partly why it is now 
criunbling), but it did serve to keep 
the whole structure erect and constant 
in that curious manner common to all 
judicial institutions, 

Under the new proposals, however, the 
system is pot to be broken up and re 
placed if as to be transplanted. TF lreat- 
ment canuot be agreed upon by the 
members of the informal family council 
(consisting of at feast one male sd one 
female social worker, parents, the ch dd, 
and presijiably anyone else interested in 
the welfare of a particular offender, oar 
if it as felt advisable far any other 
reason, such as the gravity af the “ease”, 
then the “case” ean he referred to the 
family eeurt. We are back to square 
ane, 

Who deeius at what point a “case” 
(why depwt wo say ‘child’ when we 
mean eh’) moves from ane sphere to 
the other? Mow long does a family cour 
cit battle towards {ts own unifiealon 
before passing the young offender on 
to the judiciary? Ry what eriturion are 
“rave ' (Le. court) cases decided unless 
by a firmly fixed legal criterion which 
can take no account of social “ miliga- 
ling” factors? 

Perhaps it will be argued that the fan 
jiy court is only constitutionally different 
from the family council. Then why have 
it? In fact, the family court will not 
differ radically from present juveniua 
couris except that for Jong-term regis 
dential training the child will be cone 
mited to the care of the local authority, 
Jlaving gone to the exteat of suggesting 
a radical innovation such ag the family. 
local authority discussion group it $s a4 
areal pity that the Hama Office shauld 
continue to lean go heavily on the judt- 
clary. I will be rash enough to suggest 
that it ia precisely the “hard cases" 
that shomd net go toa the eourts; graup 
werk should be used throughout tie 
whole scheme resariliesa of a scale of 
gravity. 

Anather aasnmption in this White Paper 
is alimast certainly a sap ta public opin 
jon. Hoos that children reach au age of 
eriminal responsibility at the age af 
sixteen. This may he ne more an. extva- 
ordinary assumplion than that children 
reach wn age of criminal responsibility 
at aight (as in Scotland at presenti or 
fourieen (as in France), But what is ta 
effect meant here is not_age of criminal 
responsibility, but age of “sacial matuy 


ity" 
“Sistean will saan be the ypoper ane 


for compuleary achool altandanee, 2 
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marks a sigmifcant stage ia the lives 
oY many veune peaple, Ttis the age at 
Whach they may Bbeein ota earn, at 
Which otany leave home, at whieh they 
hay dnarry... du ape after winch ia 
Beneval young parsans should: becume 
sabject to the sapelons of the ordinary 
crhnaipal daw,” 
Any age of “responsibility” ds quite 
obviously an arbitrary one; Dub now tat 
the children’s deparQnents ar family 
Services are assume guardianship of 
juvenile offenders, now that Uie frat 
attempts are being nade to “treat” 
a young person as a social rather than 
an asocial being, the break at sixteen ig 
bound to appear to some as more penal 
and repressive than before. The alberiae 
tive is to EoD the idea af ages of re 
sponsibility altogether and mergo all 
“treatment 7 measures into a eankiouwn, 
Whether anything will develop on these 
lines is very difficult to say. di would 
entail a change in social vhinktroy 
ainounting to a ininar yovalution. AS s00r 
as you slart looking for the iapelus to 
delinquency iu any individual child tor 
adult) you begin, if you ure honest and 
have a wide chough vision, to find signs 
of itin yoursely and in everyone else, 
This is nor conducive to a stable society, 
whether based on court or council, al 
though it 1s only doubt of this nahire 
thut allows social institutions in a denia- 
cracy to change. 
A little while avo [ was asked ta censure 
three hoys belonging to a group with 
which Twas ‘Cworker,” for breaking inte 
& hause and opening a gas-meter. If was 
a few weeks before an execution, in 
which as an adult nglishman J was 1 
bo implicated by wae of a state hang 
man. T felt unable to utter a singly word 
at reproach ty these boys. 
Such aetion, ov inachion, has a covtalt 
moral value hut is anly a sinall part of 
the answer ino wny group situation. Ht 
dees not provide a wausal link fur the 
designated “delinquents " between thelr 
own “delinquency” and the  sacial 
Walaise. Phis is aside asstie bat an boy 
portant onc, slice We CanHnet assuite WA 
compassionate adit solutions yall be 
Hndérvstond as saeh by children; in: prae 
posing thera without thought wo may 
create rere. imisiinderstanding ang 
breakdowns thin letoye, 
In explaining the relationships belweer 
a child and his myrisd experiences, erik 
Terikson's book cantrasis slaikitiely wht 
the White Paper. Pam not a breudan 
and my mind baulks at ‘ohservatians oy 
two cbildron who seemed strangely dowd: 
lacked in cambat with thely owa bowels." 
Rut against Unis must be set Mrikson's 
profound humanity and a wisdom wr 
humility which cannot by nustaken even 
though it ig necessary ta extract Meni 
fram same perplexing pages af thearete 
cal amatysis, ; ( 
There sro so many high points te Childs 
hood and Society that a shore review, 
cannot da it justice. But ons passage 
guems fo me ta epilomixe Eriksan's 
thought and is of grest significance to a 
critique of the gavernment’s White 
Paper; } 
‘The world of primitive tribes may ba 
synall, but it is culturally caherent The 
expanslvengss af civillzatian, on the 
ather hand, ibs stratification and 
spectalsulion, make it impossible for 
thildrea ta dnchide in their egt-ayte 
thesis muore than segments af the. 
society relevant ote their mvistenta, 
History itself has bernme a temporal 
enviroument fo be adjasted. ta. 
Machines, far from remoting tong 
. . . degiitur whole organisatiana of 
poop fa_ ba extansiangs af muchiner 
Childhoud in seme. Classes hecdiyes ao 
separate segment of Hie... No wonder 
then that some af ony troubled whihd 
_ren constantly Break ont af thelr ie F 
inte sore damaring activity in whi 
they ween ta us fo “Interfere? wilh 
our world; witl: adiigsle revaaly Wat 
they only wish bo danenstrate their 
riabt le flnd an. identity in it: They: 
rafuse to benamp 4 qpoviallty called 
“chin! whe must, play at belig big. 


because he is gol given an_appertinity | 


1a he a small-partner ins bhigawond? 


Roger Maody isa social worker, He is Bo 
regular contsibetas ty Poace News" 
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Editorials 


Racialism and the TUC 


This year’s Trade Union Congress at 
Brighton will no doubt see lengthy re- 


solutions passed on apartheid and 
Vietnam. This is all to the good. The 
trade union inovement should have 


something definite to say on such ‘in- 
portant issues, But what will be said 
at Brighton on Britain’s own doorstep 
mess, the immigrant problem? 

A meeting of the Campaign Against 
Racial Discrimination, held last Sunday 
to discuss the role the unions could play 
in the struggle for integration and to 
work out CARD’s strategy for the 
Brighton congress, was well attended by 
70 people, 40 of whom ave delegates at 
Brighton. Many other delegates ex. 
pressed sympathy for CARD's aims but 
cauld not attend the meeting because 
olf prior engagements. The helpful at- 
titudes of the delegates suggested that 
CARD would be given a fair hearing by 
the trade union movement. 


A memo to TUC delegates was prepared 
by CARD. This stated that the General 
Council Report, paragraph 238, which 
is to be discussed late Thursday night 
or on Friday, “does not deal adequately 
with the attitude of the trade union 
movement on the issue of racialism and 
immigration.” It stressed that “ coloured 
immigrants are primarily workers and 
ft is as workers that they will integrate 
in our society. It is vital that the trade 
union movement should declare its soli- 
darity with coloured workers.” ; 

CARD urged that in the discussion of 
par 238 six main points should be made. 
‘hese were that the Congress should 
recognise and welcome the contribution 
of immigrant workers who are playing 
an active role in the trade union move- 
ment; express appreciation of the contri- 
bution of immigrant workers to the 
growth of the British economy; reiterate 
rejection of all forms of racial prejudice 
and discrimination and declare that the 
urowth of raclalism threatens the ideals 
us well as the interests of the British 
people; reject the use of the ‘immigra- 
tion debate to obscure the real issues 
underlying deeprooted social problems 
such as housing; use its great influence 


Albert Schweitzer 


Jf Le Corbusier was unjustly scorned 
during his lifetime, Dr Albert Schweit- 
ver hag surely been over-praised, He has 
much to his credit: his evolution of a 
religious ethic with man at its centre, 
his pacifism, which led him to be one 
of the first to speak out against nuclear 
weapons, and his musical achievements. 
But it is as the “Saint of Lambaréné” 
that he is chiefly remembered; and yet 
this is the area in which there is room 
for doubt about the value of his work. 


Ifis devotion is not in doubt. His in- 
tention to lead a life of service was quite 
clear. But it is by no means clear that 
his devotion was equalled by his under- 
standing. Ife took his ideas of Africa 
and Afrieans from colonial civil ser- 
yants; and despite the years he was in 
Africa, he never changed them. The 
African remained for him a child, at best 
a younger brother, always lazy, dishon- 
est, untrustworthy - even “a savage.” 


Schweltzer never even learned an Afri- 
ean language. We had no Africans in 
senior positions at his hospital. Mis 
insistence on the village nature of the 
hospital (a good idea taken to extremes) 
Jed him to secept unhygienie and insani- 
tary conditions. on the grounds that the 
Africans would not use the hospital if 
it was any better. His methods of treat- 
ment did not take advantage of advances 
Jn medical science. Only now are im- 
pravements to be put in hand. 

These are not mere oddities, ke his 
helief in pith helmets. They are quite 
important failures, which seem to spring 
from a charitable attitude which regards 
the idea of service as more important 
than the people who are the objects of 
service. It is an attitude which even 
includes an elament of dislike, contempt 
and fear of the people who are helped. 
It ja argued that Dr Schweitzer's failure 
wag simply that he did not move with 
the times; this may he true, but if so, he 
is nat alone, This charitable attitude is 
still very much alive even ‘in our sup- 
posediy enlightened welfare services - 
and not only in the darker pie abe 


on the labour movement to reverse the 
dangerous trend in present government 
policies as reflected by the Race Rela- 
tions Bill, the Education Circular and, 
above all, by the White Paper on Immi- 
gration from the Commonwealth: and 
urge upon affiliated unions that they 
should take positive steps to establish 
close contacts with immigrant workers 
and encourage them to play their full 
part in the mavement. 


The memo invited trade unions to affili- 
ate to CARD and trade unionists to be- 
come individual members of CARD. But 
the show of sympathy that was so en- 
couraging at the Sunday meeting sud- 
denly vanished when CARD members 
lobbied TUC delegates. By Wednesday 
of this week, no-one had been found 
to raise the various points CARD had 
put at the Congress. It looked as if the 
problems of immigrant workers would 
hardly be discussed at all. 


If this is in fact the case, it could be 
the most myopie blunder the TUC has 
ever made. America can give us a sorry 
example of what can happen to a labour 
movement once iit is split by a racialist 
line. The Courtaulds strike in Preston 
gave us plenty of hints as to what might 
he to come. If the British workers are 
not prepared to stand beside their fellow 
workers from the Commonwealth coun- 
tries, then all the workers will suffer in 
the end. 


As we go to press, there is still time 
for someone to raise the touchy sub- 
ject of immigrant workers before the 
TUC, Let us hope someone does. Other- 
wise, Friday of this week will be a sad 
day for British trade unionism. 


Ban on unofficial 
strikes? 


Recent items in the national press have 
suggested that the government may be 
considering some form of legislation to 
prevent unofficial strikes, initially in the 
car industry, These suggestions follow a 
long political campaign against unofficial 
strikes, which has found strong support 
in the Conservative press, but which also 
has gained comfort from statements 
made by government ministers, notably 
Ray Gunter, Minister of Labour. 

It would be a political irony if a Labour 
government did enact legislation to re- 
strict unofficial strikes, but the record 
of this century’s Labour governments, 


culminating in this year’s White Paper 
on immigration, suggests that it. would 
be naive to underestimate the Labour 
Party’s talent for performing feats of 
this sort. The whole tendency of the 
government's economic policy is leading 
it towards greater control of trade 
union and workers’ bargaining rights: 
its Incomes policy, designed to achieve 
growth without inflation within a profit- 
motivated economy, throws the main 
responsibility for preventing inflation on 
to wage-earners. If wages are to advance 
only at a prescribed rate, trade unions 
must restrain their members’ demands. 


It is here that the element of coercion 
hegins to creep in. In last week’s dis- 
cussions with TUC leaders, George 
Brown threatened the unions with legis- 
Jation making it compulsory for them 
to give advance notice of their intention 
to make wage claims. This might seem 
a fairly ‘innocuous demand, but trade 
unionists have been quick to see the 
thin end of the government wedge, and 
the TUC seemed likely, as we went to 
press, to produce a counter-proposal for 
voluntary notification of claims. 


Whatever the details that are worked 
out at this year’s Congress, it ‘is clear 
that the pressure from now on is on the 
unions to accept some kind of centralised 
bargaining system. And a centralised 
hargaining system will inevitably take 
away power from shop stewards and 
further reduce the already strained sense 
of identity between trade unionists and 
their unions’ policies and actions. This 
is a situation which might well produce 
more unofficial strikes. 


In this situation, attempts to ban unoffi- 
cial strikes would be rash and unjust. 
A strike is often the only way of getting 
a grievance raised, and it is often a way 
of trying to return some element of 
control over working life to the workers 
themselves. It has been estimated that 
over half the strikes which take place 
in Britain are about some kind of work- 
ers’ contro] situation. What iis surely 
needed is a plan to increase the amount 
of control exercised by workers at work, 
not to restrict one of the main methods 
by which they hope to achieve it. 


Possibly the plan for factory committees 
which Harold Wilson put up at the week- 
end is intended to fill this need: he des- 
cribed it as “industrial democracy in 
practice.’ No doubt the intention is 
good; but a scheme designed simply 
to increase output, as Wilson's scheme 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


On page three this week, Tom McGrath 
is after your money for the Peace News 
fund. On page four, I am after your 
blood. This is not, I hasten to add, to 
help keep the Peace News staif allve. 
It results in fact from a serious, worry- 
ing story [ read in the Daily Mail last 
Monday. Apparently, there is a shortage 
of blood in London's blood banks and 
some hospitals are having to take blood 
from their staff so that surgeons can 
carry out essential operations, With 50 
much human blood around, this is an ab- 
surd predicament for our hospitals to 
find themselves in. I urge you all to 
hecome blood donors as soon as passible. 
Here is an opportunity for Peace News 
readers to spill some blood .'in a good 
cause, 


. a7 . 


A recent government report agreed with 
the new Penguin dictionary that. mari- 
juana is an “addictive preparation of 
hemp smoked in cigarettes.” I thought 
this myth had been shattered long ago. 
Apparently not. 

Last Sunday, the News of the World 
and the People carried reports on the 
newly-formed Britlsh “Lemar” (Legal- 
ise Marijuana) group, “Lemar” began 
in America and has hit the right note 
of protest for that country. In Britain, 
however, Lemar is sounding too shrilly. 
Tf its organisers insist on sounding like 
the ministers of a new religion every 
time marijuana is mentioned, they 
musn't be surprised when they find the 
antj-pot zealots coming out against them. 
Tf they continue to openly defy the 
law, they musn’t be surprised when the 


After your blood 


police drop by. Fanaticism tends to 
breed more fanaticism in opposition to 
it. 

It might be more effective to try to take 
the hysteria from reactions to that word 
“marijuana.” Mayhe the situation in 
Denmark offers a solution: there, laws 
against marijuana exist, but because 
50 much medical opinion has jt that 
the drug is not harmful, the police rarelv 
enforce the law. This keeps the anti- 
pot fanatics satisfied, the “ smokers" 
out of prison, and the taxman away. 
Whatever the faults of Lemar’s tactics, 
it certainly didn’t deserve the outburst 
it drew from the News of the World 
doctor. He had marijuana make the 
smoker’s ‘imagination running riot, 
“with realistic visions, usually of an 
erotic nature.” The truth is that if you 
want visions of any kind, never mind 
erotic, you are not likely to get them 
from marijuana. If you smoke too much, 
you just go to sleep. 

But, says the doctor, “the real problem 
comes when alcohol ts taken at the same 
time. Then excitement and aggressive 
violence are often the result.” In fact, 
marijuana and alcoho] tend to cancel 
one another out. The man the doctor 
observed displaying “aggressive  vio- 
lence” had probably just been drink- 
ing toa much. 

The doctor's last blast at Lemar is: 
“Ysed to excess, the drug causes de- 
generation of the central nervous sys- 
tem and insanity.’ A number of state- 
ments can he set alongside this one: 
used to excess, alcohol causes ., . used 
to excess, nicotine causes ... ete. The 
main guestion ds, has the News of the 
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is, which does not deal with the distth | bassy,) 

bution of the benefits resulting from 

increased output, is hardly likely @ 

endear itself to many workers, Nor 18 4 

realistic to talk of industrial democrady 

when the ownership of an enterprise 

and the major decisions are the concetl 

of private interests. How to get democth 

tic control of factory work, and particv 

larly assembly-line work, is an immensé 

problem; but lit is surely not just it 

mense, but ‘impossible, unless it ‘is ee 

sidered right outside the context 
“employers” and “ employed.” 


This country has a bad history of Jabout 
relations, and the traditional Jong-ter® 
socialist strategy for a democratic 
transformation of industry has bec® 
gradually whittled away, so that there 
only remains now a kind of day-to-day 
guerrilla warfare in the factories. Th¢ 
government has declared peace, ana 
urges co-operation between — “ both 
sides.” But if in fact this “peace ® worké 
to the advantage of the employers and 
requires legislative control of the work 
ers for its maintenance, is it worth hav 
ing at all? And is it not an attempt 8 
bury the real and lasting problems? 
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Why no explanation? D 


The Home Seeretary’s refusal of vyis# IN Dc 
to three South Vietnamese represent! 
lives invited to this country by the Bet 
trand Russell Peace Foundation h# 
been accompanied by no explanatiol 
other than that their visit would not # 
in the “ national interest.” i ; 
The three men had been invited het! Vie 
so that they could argue the case af Ags} nam, 
the South Vietnamese National Libet® tigen dtuus 
tion Front. It is hard to see that thi§| , 7% of is 
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or anything else they could do, woul@| Mdonesia 
harm the “national interest." This #| in in 
a baffling and unreasonable decisih | "tategic 


and Sir Frank Soskice should reconsidé jatural r 
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The Challenor report | rte the 

It is quite clear that the Jame! tgaing: ty 

report on the Challenor affair ® area 

not at all conclusive and Icavel} p8sible 1 

several important questions still @ “te heat 
be answered. Peace News is pr tore. 

paring a full analysis of the report Valuated 

which will appear in next week? pent, Al 

issue. aby’, £08 
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World doctor compared the insanltd th rhe ral 

rates of countries which permit alc | ge, jfede 

with those of countries which pen ed? 

marijuana? I think not. Danttever 
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: = ere ; crear : 
the aid of artists is planning to “| Poneto’ 


a “peace village.” The aim is a cond 


where artists can live, work, moct, jagg | ty. the 
exhibit, in the hope of spreading Ing ans uf 
of peace through education and ‘jg ) Th. mili 
growth of understanding. As yet, no G 


has been found for the village; the." tp 
ganisers suggest that what they Ne oy dytsblan 


something like one of the great FIT iy | 1) Mestic 
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“Sukarno has... realised the im- 
portance to national anily of a 
benuine cullural renaissance... 
the chief targets of ‘ indoctrinasi’ 
are (he youth.” Indonesian child 
ren play the ganelar instrument 
ala Djakarta children’s day cele- 
Dration. (Courtesy Indonesian Em- 
hassy.) 


T.V. Sathyamurthy 


Writes on Indonesia 


CONFRONTATION 
AND 


INDOCTRINATION 


peuth-cast Asia is a region in which the 
nec observer can find the entire 
ay cational spectrum of political in- 
pence from the Chinese ally North 
Mee to the American satellite South 
Mi Narn, with Burma _ and Camboilia 
i duously trying to maintain their posi- 
On of ideological neutrality. 


Monesia occuples a very special posi- 
“aad in the region by virtue of her 
Tategic location, vast expanse and 
jitural. richness, and her political evo- 
Ution into an ayeressively nationalistic 
‘Md dynamically neutralist power. She 
# keenly conscious of the need to inte- 
fate the Malay elements in the region 
we, Cohesive whole at once directed 
8ainst the growing Chinese influence in 
© area and as a bulwark against any 
Table resurgence of colonialism. 
Mg) heat and dust of the present con- 
ty CFsy over Malaysia must settle be- 
tal the Indonesian position can be 
ter tited with objectivity and detach- 
wt. Already, the secession of Singa- 
Hig, OM the federation has brought 
With @ Change which is in accordance 
ig, the thinking prevailing in Indone- 
te: The next question to be raised will 
in pth decision to include Singapore 
Ung, ‘@ federation was made contingent 
et the incorporation of Sabah ani 
Drogetk (in order to offset the Chinese 
i thotinance in the federation), what 
thy = Talionale of keeping the latter in 
te, (tderation when the former has 
jr eded? 


rilever the outcome of the remaining 
eg the Malaysian federation, for the 
a mie there seems to be no doubt that, 
Ik ny he nations in the region, Indonesia 
in o"@-eminently in a position to think 
Rolie rod regional manner, even if her 
Yio 8 Seem destructive In nature, and 
le future of south-east Asia in 
hay Cf political considerations rather 
y, Matary calculus. 
Ag, besetting problem of south-east 
tr, ha. Politics is the extreme difficulty of 
dy, tlanting allen demoeratic roots into 
tae “Stic soil, The only regimes in this 
have relatively succeeded 
Pen those an which institutions 
Wed from other parts of the world 
have’, supplemented by the work 
atoyaiional consolidation and political 
tha cork, Such is the case with Burma 
yy tMbodia, In Indonesia, the task 
toy Uelicas transformation has been un- 
Ty 


by 
ne 


a 

Ml crises amt internal upheavals 
d to keep Sukarno in power. ‘This 
Poli aely narrow view of Indonesian 
thy, al developments, 

tin, donesian government, especially 
‘kel ‘he Jast ten years, hus directed 
‘hie’ ® attention to the task of 


& Me 
lpg CRE internal political upily. No 
Stee thla has turned out to be apn 


r i ‘ 
Nely concentrated exercise in In- 
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sethed: pies Mthed iitiien, babs bhihideh bik Ree elie ethene ids et Aba tee a oe 
) ’ 


f 
f 


donesian chauvinism engineered by Su- that) in 


karno. ‘Che task of econumiec develop: 
ment has been grossly neglected. But 
from the Indonesian point of view this 
is not as disastrous as it| might seem. 
Economic deterioration in rural Indone- 
sla is an extremely slow process, which 
cannot be taken into account as a serous 
politieal factor alfecting international 
relations. The capacity af the peasantry 
fo scrape up a marginal living evan wn- 
der extreme conditions of poverty must 
he borne iu mind. 

It. was impossible to secure the services 
of enough technically qualified percon- 
nel lo carry out a quick economic devel- 
opment programme, {n the meantime, 
the Communists were rapidly budding 
up their strength at the grass roots level, 
and, by 1960, had become the strungest 
Conmuntst Party not ia power in the 
entire world (neluding even Italy), The 
choice before Sukarno was to let them 
tuke power or to take political steps to 
stem the Communist ude. This he sought 
to achieve not by making the fatal error 
of ignoring the Communist Party, but by 
recognising it as an integral feature of 


the Jarger Indonesian Revolution of 
which he would continue to be the 
leader. 


This Indonesian Revalution was ta be 
spearheaded by a combination of the 
three “genuine” forces of Indones.in 
nationalism - the nilitary and the nation 
alists, the traditionalists and the Comuiu- 
nists, The Communists, with their earler 
bitter expertence of attempting an ute 
successful coup, and the army, which 
was frustrated im its atternpt to over. 
throw Sukarno in the continuation af 
the Indonesian Revolution, were this 
given adequate recognition. Indonesia's 
“guided democracy” and Sukarno's suc- 
cessful “election as president for life 
should he seen in the context of Indo- 
nesian political reality. Only by forging 
the nationalist revolution and by not 
relying solely on foreign military acd 
could Sukarno ride the tiger ut home. 

Sukarno has promoted the Indones:ian 
Revolution through the methad af in 
doctrinasit: Gadocirination), ‘This revolt 
tion is a mixture of Malay International- 
ism, nationalist antl-colonial revolution 
and big power chauvinism ino a reston 
in which there are no big powers he- 
sides Indonesia. There is no clear evi- 
dence as to whieh of Sukarno’s three 
goals - building a “spirit of ivan” iv 
the Indonesian people, ecanonie dovel- 
opment and erushing Malaysia - is ac- 
corded the preatest priority at any given 
tite, Sometimes the forging of the In- 
donesian Revolution and the crushing of 


Malaysia are Re ae as inseparable 
twins, bit at other Limes they are treated 
separately. 


Inductrinasi is not simple indoctrination 
as we understand it in the case of Stalin 
ist Ktussia or Hitlerite Germany or Mao- 
ist “ thought-remoulding " in China, oF 
even the “hidden persuaders " af Madi- 
san Avenue, Tt starts with the premise 


traditional Indonesian palicy, 
according to custom, decision-making is 
hused upon the secial instituhon of 
gotong royeng oor collective opinion. 
Sukarno has elevated this to the level 
of s polivy, with the express abject of 
creating a oiuchinery for the fornutian 
af “collective public opinion” fram the 
leading: political aguneies or parties 
which have a large following among the 
masses, or are in a position to control 
the Instruments of ofivial pawer. 

Thus, when the Conununist Party of In- 
donesia demonstrated its strength to the 
satisfaction of Sukarno, he immediately 
proceeded to assimilate it into the Indo- 
nesian Revolution - the same party with 
which he dealt severely when it did not 
have vw wide enough folowing. When the 
army revolt in the Celebes threatened 
national unity, Sukarno abolished the 
artificial barrier Unat had existed be- 
tween the defence furees and civil gov- 
ermnent by making the leaders of the 
armed forces a part of the political 
leadership of Indonesia. 

Sukarno has extended the same recogni- 
tion ta the forces of traditipn, which 
in some parts of Nulotesia are at least 
as influential a9 in the more reactionary 
paris of Malaysia, In which other coun 
try is (here a cabinet consisting of more 
than ninety persons representing the 
ontire spectrum af politicil followin, 
ranging trom the reactionary Ishamic 
Party to the radical revolutionary Com- 
munist Party? 

The peculiarity of Indonesia tes in the 
fact that both the reactionary and the 
revalutionary clement defy easy cate: 
Horisation ti international terns, Mex) 
hility is the keynote to sturviyal in Unde- 
nesian polities and ecanamies, Indone: 
sian Islam (with the exeeption af a few 
sects in Sumatra) ig basically an easy 
faith which i aceammodating and 
tolerant, inlike he Middle astern or 
even south Asian brands of the religion. 
fadonesian Communism, unlike Russian 
or even Chinese Communpisim, is a result 
af blending elements of a tevdal gacial 
System with the elements of bourpeais 
and post-baurgeois society. Indonesian 
Communist leaders are cagnisant of the 
heenliar demands made by a unique 
samety of an olharwise cinid doctrine. 
Sukarno bas also realised the importance 
ta pavional unity af a Genuine Indonesian 
cultural renaissanes by fallowing a 
policy of tofal replacoment of Dutch 
hy the Indonesian national langange ag 
the medium of jhe entire educational 
gyutem, whili at the same tiaie enriching 
itx vocabulary by diberally barrowing 
words from olher languages, purticular 
ly Enilish, 

The chief targets of indoctrindgs) are the 
youth, who are a majority of the popu 
lativo. Young peaple hiave been vary 
Runge st lly indoctrinaied with the ideals 
of the Indonesian Revalution, sad 
genuinely believe that Uke anly danger 
besetting the area He {n the dormant 


Meripeanar ede ant ve Maen Meee ant 
’ } wi y 


iki hinba ne vical 


neo-colontalist forces, With the Hritish 
it) Malaysia as he greatest inenace 
‘They have also buen suvcesstully tadac 
irinated to believe that whatever ecoti 
omie tls might befall Indencsis dartne 
the present Ue, these could be removed 
eagily once the foreign preseace In the 
region is eliminated, 

Inflation is ne doubt maunting, but Use 
population ts by no moans stareing. The 
country has made sume ecangmie gains 
and theye cannot be measured in tering 
of the precarious state af the currency. 
Mven now there ara parts of Indonesia 
where people exchanges their produce not 
for money, but far ather produce. And 
all the prophecies of ecandmuic dount for 
Indonesia have so far been repeatedly 
falsified, On the whole, the youag people 
of Indonesia ure supremely confident of 
her future both aa a strong power in her 
own right and aaa leader af the ragion. 
Rocently, in the pursuit af the policy af 
indoctrinast, no lapic hay been regarded 
sacrosanct by Sukarno, Whether it iy 
an appeal for the peaple to diveratly 
thelr food tastes to inchide several other 
ingredients besides pice - such as malse 
and corn, when Sukarne decided ty stop 
Kovernnient iimpocts of foreign rice 
Clersh Malaysia by eating cam”) - 
or the renaming of ibe part af the fhe 
(dah Ovean surconndit litonemia as 
the Indonesian Ocean, or organising the 
‘varnes ob the aewly emerging forces ™ 
(GANEVO) of Asia and Attiva, or the 
overall determination to crash “ Britiely 
yale Malaysia” by all available nieang, 
the Presideat and his colleagues make 
ase OF the theme of indandsian Revalus 
tiun asd nalionalista as the pivat af (heir 
indoctrination, 

Maphilinda (the hoped-far federation af 
Malaya, Undanesia ant) the Philippires) 
forme part af the tnfernational vaya 
ent of iedocirinass Ladonestan valonab 
ism has always been viewed by Malays ig 
ather cauntyies of tha region as ome 
thing of which all Malays could fel 
legitimately proud. in the inidal yeara 
of the Indonesian nationatist strupge, 
large segments of Malay populations ia 
souttreast Asia ddentiied themgelves 
with Sukarno's aims. Many went over to 
fndonema to fayt with ther Raley 
“blaad cousins" agalnat the Uuteh 
colonialsts, These load cousins wera 
drawn chieily frome Mabe, alttaugtt 
aoveral secligna af Ute FUG contain 
iyolent imeral support ta fedarent: 
The ambividencte of ihe Tunkit goveray 
ment towards the (adonenan indeperp 
dence movetaunt may ba judged foam the 
wav in which they refer ta the countloss 
ninber ab Malays who went acrasa te 
join their indonesian brethren tahting 
far their independence, while, wl fhe 
sui time, denigraliap the violence by 
whieh Incdanesian imiepondenee (it con 
ttast fo Malaysian judependente) wes 
accarapanled. 


continued on page 10 
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Pavel couldn't believe it. He thought £ 
was having hint on when J told him the 
poet Kubert Lowell didn’t show up for 
a White louse party although he had an 
engraved invitation. A minute later 
Pavel was convinced [ was kidding when 
] said - by way of bragging about bberal 
old New York - that homosexuals have 
their own society in Manhattan and even 
publish a newsletter. This, he said, could 
never happen in the Czechoslovak 
People’s Republic. At least not in 1965. 
This all eame up while Pavel and some 
of his cronies smoked, talked, drank, and 
listened with an American a few weeks 
ago. It happened in a Prague club called 
the Viola before, during, and after a 
poetry reading and jazz concert. 

The crowd - about 150, filling two rooms 
in. the club - was mostly collegiate, in 
their early twenties. Many of the men 
wore Beatle-type haircuts, some had 
beards and long baggy sweaters. The 
girls - 75 to 7906 of whom were good 
lookers - had Jong silky hair, some tex- 
tured stockings. ‘Phe jazz was occasionally 
Monkish, and sometimes fram Coltrane. 
Pavel still didn't believe the story about 
Lowell, “Here, if the premier invites 
you to a party, YOU GO,” he informed 
me in dis mashed but understandahle 
Enghsh. ‘There is no such thing as re- 
fusal.” 

Very handsome, Pavel is a journalist. Ile 
wears a “Ban the Bomb” pin on every 
puit he wears. He doesmt like bombs. 
dhis father was blown to many pieccs by 
a German bomb during the Prague up- 
rising in 1945. One of his table mates 
was Miroslav Kovarik, a poet wha hid 
just finished a reading at the Viola. He 
also doesn’t like bombs, and is unim- 
pressed with Yevgeni Yevtushenko. 


“1 call myself a ‘Black Angel’,” said 
Kovarik. “It is my expression for 
‘ Beat’.” Kovarik, who is 30, digs Gregory 
Corso, He was busy organising a Corso 
programme for his home town of L'tvi- 
nov in the province of Bohemia. “I’m 
also going to include Walt Whitman's 
works on the programme,” he said. “J 
compare Whitman with the best of the 
Beat Generation - Corso, Ferlinghetti and 
Ginsberg, my favourite is ‘Marriage’ by 
Corso. 

Poetry has been a hot topic in Prayue 
since Ginsberg was voted king of the 
May Day festival and, shortly thereafter. 
deported from Czechoslovakia. Pavel 
said Ginsberg deserved it. “Iie was 
sloppy and degenerate,” Pavel snapped, 
“He carried his homosexuality into the 
open... much too far.” 

“What did you think of his poems?” 
] asked, 

“Tlis was the poetry of a drunkard.” 
Kovarik quietly put down his glass of 
wine and objected. “Lf like Ginsberg. [ 
know he uses marijuana but I say ‘eat 
what you want as long as you write good 
poetry’.” 

By now, “L'Affaire Ginsberg '’ was be- 
coming more important at the tabie 
than the wine. A thin pretty blonde, 
studying English literature at Charles 
University, said Ginsberg was mistreated 
by the government and abused hy the 
press. “The newspaper reports of his 
expulsion were very rough," she said 
bitterly, “The way they wrote about 
him you would think there was an anti- 
Ginsberg campaign, and a eampaign 
against modern poetry. The paper sad 
jt didn't like Ginsberg’s words, What an 
excuse - Ginsberg used words that ex.st 
in life.” 

A blue-sweatered, bespectacled male 
student chimed im: “T think Ginsbers 
is a great poet. His contribution to 
modern poetry is great. I can compare 
him with the romantic poets. His new 
ereutions are similar. I applaud his new 
way.” 

“Sa, why didn't you protest when he was 
deported?” 

He snickered, as if I should have known 
better. “We cannot protest that is 
dangerous. Besides, I'm too old for that.” 
(The man was in his mid-20s.) 

The gevernment wanted eecanete out. 
But was it because of his allegedly ag- 
gressive homosexuality (as Pavel sug- 
gested) oc was the government s.mply 
anti-avant-garde? 

“Certainly not the fatter,” said Pavel. 
*The government does not make any 
obstacles to the arts,” added Kovarik. 
“Qkay, then, what would happen if the 


Stan Fischler 


students staged a strike over the decision 
to deport Ginsberg?” 

The blonde girl chuckled: “ You Ameri- 
cans strike - we just grumble.” 

In beautiful, baroque Prague there's less 
for an intellectual to gripe about now 
than in 1961 when the mammoth Stal n 
monument hovered over the Vitava 
River and cast a spiritual shadow over 
the city. There's no statue there now, 
just an emply granite base. Rather sym- 
bolic. 

“Il suppose Premier Novotny and Mos- 
cow said it must come down,” explained 
curly-haired Fred, a journalist and part- 
time hockey referce. ‘ So, it came down.” 
Fred, a tall man in his Jate 30s, was one 
of the funnier table-mates. He said, with 
mock seriousness, that Pragucrs miss 
Stalin as much as Americans would miss 
the Statue of Liberty if it was razed. 
“We kept Stalin as long as we could,” 
Fred said. “ Then we couldn't keep him 
any more.” 


Fred managed to keep a straight face. 
“Did you know that an American capi- 
talist offered to buy our statue of Stalin 
and bring it to the United States? The 
capitalist wanted to put it next to the 
Statue of Liberty with a large sign under 
$t2 

“What was supposed to be on the sign?” 
Fred replied: “An inscription: ‘ This 4s 
aman who DIDN’T drink Coca-Cola’.” 
When Stalinism went, the avant-garde 
Czech writers and poets came out of h d- 
ing and were restored to respectability. 
em they can write with impunity, 
almost. 


“Does that mean they can criticise the 
government?” I asked Pavel. 

Yfe smiled and made a “ pfft” with his 
finger across his throat. ' Why criticise? 
By 1970, when our country will have 
fulfilled its economic objectives all will 
he very good.” 

“And now?” 

“ Now," the thin blonde interrupted, 
“we all have jobs, but we don’t make 
enough money. Always we are short of 
money.” 

Always, the material-minded Czech must 
decide between a glittering new Skoda 
car or enough groceries to live on. 99% 
go for the bread. And the other? 

“You know the story,” said Fred, “An 
American went to heaven and St Peter 
asked him how he died and he said he 
bought a Ford and crashed on the super- 
liighway. Then a German came to St 
Peter and told St Peter he bought a 
Mercedes and demolished himself on the 
autobalin. Finally, a Czech came along 
and St Peter asked him what happened. 
‘{ bought a Skoda,’ the Czech said, ‘and 
starved ls death’.” 

Besides Skodas, the Czechs are starved 
for Western newspapers and magazines 
(all they get are London's Daily Warker 
and siinilar leftist journals), poetry, 
records (especially the Beatles), and 
jazz musicians. 

Martia Kratochvil, the young piano 
player at the Viola, sat at the table 


during a break and complained that he 
couldn’t get his hands on enough Monk 
albums, Jet alone Coltrane or Miles 
Davis. 

“We are also very fond of Oscar Peter- 
son, Cannonball Adderley, Dizzy Gilics- 
pie, and Ornette Coleman,” he said. 
When Kratochvil returned to the piano 
his chair was moved to an adjoining 
table occupied by a group of well-dressed 
West Germans. Pavel made a face as the 
German turned his back. The Czechs, as 
a group do not like Germans, especially 
West Germans. They like them about as 
much as Lilliputians liked Gulliver when 
the big guy was swept up on the beach. 
The Liliputians got to hke Gulliver but 
the Czechs don’t figure to like the Ger- 
mans for a Jong, long time, if ever. 

Fred, who is a Gentile, stopped joking 
for a while to tell about his ex-wife, a 
Jewess, and his former mother-in-law. 
“Tfer mother urged her not to marry a 
Jew,” Fred said. “They felt what hap- 
pened before could happen again. They 
thought she would be better off marrying 
a Gentile. My ex-mother-in-law didn’t 
take any chances. She took out forged 
papers that say she is a Gentile accord: 
ing to the Nazi Nuremberg (Aryan) 
Laws.” 

“lfow do you feel about Germans?” 
“The ones I've met individually I've 
found very agreeable. But when they 
get together in a group they begin to 
feel a little ‘super’.” Fred said the Ger- 
mans didn’t worry him half as much as 
the Chinese. “The Chinese have their 
minds on war. We hate the policy of 
war. The Chinese call us the most capi- 
talistic socialist country, We say we are 
for peaceful co-existence - they are not.” 


Peach-faced Jiri, a late arrival, did not 
like the tvend of the talk. He is an editor 
of one of Prague’s leading publishing 
houses. lle is $7 and speaks soltly but 
torcetully. We didn’t particularly care 
for the war talk - he barely escaped 
being shot by the Nazis. So, soon the talk 
got around to books. This was good for 
Jirt’s ego because his firm had translated 
some 6p contemporary American 
authors, from Mailer to Steinbeck. Jiri 
was feeling good also because some of 
his best friends were off the Czech gav- 
ernment’s literary black Hst and were 
writing geod stulf. Bohumil Hrabak was 
one of them, 


“Tn 1958 Hrabak could not publish,” 
said Jiri. “That was in Stalinist t-mes. 
But in 1963 his book Pearls at the Bot- 
lom was approved. He is avant-garde and 
widely read. In one of his books, he 
wrote the entire work in one sentence. 
Ninety-six payes for one sentenee. Such 
a work could not be published five years 
ago.” 


Much has happened in five years. In 
1960 you couldn't give a happening at 
Charles University as there was this 
past spring, nor would you find an im- 
pressionist painting, “ Beatlem” (Beat- 
niks), in the main office of Cedok, the 
government's official totrist agency, as 
sits there now. 


Part of (he students’ May Day 
march in Prague. The people I 
this photograph arc demonstrating” 
against ‘the cult of the indivl: 
dual.” Henee the blank posters, 


We talked about drunks, drug addictioh 
and homosexuality. In Prague, homose® 
uality is rare, I'm told. Prostitution 
less rare. Another rarity is a realistl€ 
knowledge of life in the United Stated 
Pavel, who appeared as politically ale” 
as any of the table companions, wal 
convinced that the Student Non-Viole® | 
Co-ordinating Committee was a the 
roughly left-wing organisation. Anothel 
believed the US would soen swing hal 
to the left. 

A moustached, middle-aged economist 
leaned over the table and said he we 
worried that the Communist revolutio? 
in the United States was imminent, Th! 
worried him a great deal. Communis 
in the US would be a had thing, 
feared. ‘‘ My friend,” he said in complete 
sincerity, “if the United States got) 
Communist, from whom can we copy!, 
He said he liked Kennedy and respecte®: 
Johnson's shrewdness, although { 
feared his foreizn policy. bi 
1 asked a Rumanian guide whether sits 
resented the fact that Rumania has * 9 
one-party system. She resented the quem 
tion. “We vote for candidates to P| 
Chamber of Deputies,” she said. “ The if 
who are elected are in the Great Natiow: 
al Assembly. This Assembly votes for HFG 
president,” a 
“But you cannot eriticise the govel 
ment. Or can you?" a 
“When things go wrong, we critlclty 
Remember, we have collective manape gy 
ment. If something goes wrong, we 
vestigate and change what is wrong, 
one man is wrong a lot, he is fire 
Now it was past one and musicians W' 
streaming in for a session. The ye | j 
got hot and the arguments got naiteh 
Pretty soon, it was time for a braa® 
music and argument-wise. 
The parting was graceful in spots, 
times funny, occasionally hostile. “od 
laughed when one of the Czechs bore 
ahoul the Russian and US space achl? 
ments, “What do IT care abou 
reaching the moon?” he said. “I 
even reach Vienna." 


The Rumanian girl) was angry. SI 
came angrier when T suggested tha 
Americans have an advantage over a 
ern Europeans, at least the socialisl | 
I said, have the freedom of travel op 
“You do, do you?” she said with a 
ing smile. “[ would like to see you 
to Cuba, China or Albania.” 
Soon we said goud-bye, jou 
Stan Fischler Is a staff member of at 
nal-American. He has recently POO 
to the US from a visil to Cacchasler sats 
and Rumania. This ia an edited (he: 
of an article which first appeared th ag 
sineee lcs Village newspaper, * 
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“One night thousands of newspapers aa 
televislon scripis were seattcred ino a 
street Ja Prague. Thin resulted ios 
‘happening for the roadsweepers and 
caretukers; a wow environment far 
pedestrians; delight froin this uelien for 
the creatur. or the creature, (hli was 
(he best picture of Uiele lives. And it 
ceuriched reality.” 


These are the words af Hob Puskaller, a 
young Czech photographer who recently 
visited London. He lives and works in 
Prague and has been luvelved tn the 
new “ Topleal Art" movement which hea 
sprung fa life there. “‘Phis new art,” 
he says, “ which is widespread tn Ceccho- 
slovakia at the moment, is not founded 
On sesthetics go much as ethics . . . 
Modern people are no longer Interested 
in the theatre and ordinary art exhib 
tions as there is not enough scope in 
them for selfexpression . . . In this 
modern age there is se nich reality in 
everyday life that we feel that exhibl, 
tions and the theatre hald wo exeilement 
for us.” 


Topical Art first made the news in 
Prague in November of last year, In 
theory and practice it. is bs similar 
to the types of “*sociai’ art that have 
grown up in Europe and America under 
the fittes of “environmental” art, 
* situationism,” or simply * happenings.” 
There is a difference, however, in the 
Czeeh brand of the * happening * which 
separates it from its American 
Ruropean counterparia: the “ happerts 
ings” in Prague have mastly been made 
by atudents, are a definite reaction ta the 
society arauid them and usually carry 
some direct. goelal ‘message.’ Their 
counterparts in Rurope and America are 
perhaps vol (he artists whe have devel: 
oped the complex theary behind ihe art 
ol the “happening” 8G much as some 
student radical group tike Students for 
4 Domoeratic Sacioty. 

in the photograph (eft) same “Top” 
artisty demonstrate their feelings abant 
conventional art, The girl in the sip 


photographs is mainly concerned te de 


Monstraie her disgust wih eanyoulianal 
dyoss, She never did tike ali of har 
elothes off the symbolisa: was enough. 
“Critics,” says Puskalier, “ are so harsh 
they reduce art to a corpse, dissected 
with a scalpel. Art becomes a very goad | 
tGmmercial business. Po the ordinary 
persat. ari becomes a luxury, Therefare 
here is a nced far a new concept af ar 
in arder t enrich reality. There is ve 
need for this art to be a ereative and 
tasteful product or immertal . .. The 
essential. and mast tapertant tilig. ia 
to choose the right mement”’ 


and» 
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eS aT, 


amen 
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Philip G. Altbach The American peace movement 


l. The formative years 


The war in Vietnam has been the final confirmation, if any was needed, 
of the crucial importance of American foreign policy both to the 
health of American society and peace or the lack of it in the world 
as a whole. In recent years, US foreign policy has been criticised and 
opposed strongly and consistently by people within the US_ itself. 
While the critics are not the majority of the American population, 
they are nonetheless an important and vocal section of public opinion. 

The American peace movement has provided an important focus for 
this tradition of protest. In this, the first of two articles, Philip G. 
Allbach outlines the origins and development of the US movement 
from its beginnings in 1815 up until the years preceding the “ nuclear 
age” which was to bring sueh dramatic changes to peace movements 


throughout the world. 


The American peace movement has al- 
ways been a minority movement, limited 
in {ts scope, attracting primarily the 
middle classes, It has had a particularly 
strong influence on the Protestant 
Christian community on the one hand 
and the small socialist and radical 
“roups on the other. Traditionally, the 
wace movement has been more moral- 
istic than political, with a strong pacifist 
flavour. And it is only since the end of 
the Second World War that it has at- 
tempted to analyse the important issues 
of world politics from a broad perspec- 
tive. The movement has also been 
strongly influenced by the small but ac- 
tive socialist movement in the United 
States, and socialists have taken an 
active part in peace activities since the 
early part of this century. The peace 
movement has, however, becn able to 
gain few supporters among the working 
classes, who in America are not much 
concerned with the abstract issues of 
foreign policy. 

Pesce organisations have existed in the 
United States since 1815; the first na- 
tional peace group was founded in 1828. 
By 1850, the American Peace Society had 
fifty affiliated groups, mostly in the 
eastern section of the country. These 
various péace societies, although small 
in membership and often out of the 
mainstream of events in a nation in- 
volved in conquering its vast western 
territories and developing a continent, 
occasionally played a significant role. 
Many of the members of these socictics 
were leaders in their communities and 
were able to arouse public opinion on 
given issues, ranging from opposition to 
the Mexican War in 1848 to the slavery 
question, which was a burning issue 
during the 1850s. The main support for 
the peace movement, in these early 
days, came from the Protestant middle- 
class communities jn the cities and 
towns, generally along the eastern sea- 
board. 

Refore the First World War, the move- 
ment devoted itself primarily to educa- 
tional projects. It seldom pressed legisla- 
tion or engaged in political action. It 
yenerally limited itself to issues of war 
and peace and did not speak out on 
other topics, ‘Then, as today, the Ameri- 
can peace movement was divided by 
many organisations, some of them simi- 
lar in ideology and some very different, 
Their orientations ranged from the more 
direct actionist acne of the Universal 
Peaco Union to the strictly educational 
American Peace Society. 

Qne of the most important factors ahout 
the early period of the peace movement 
in America is that many of its graduates 
found themselves in key positions in 
other areas of American social and 
political lifo. The anti-slavery movement, 
the liberal movement within American 
Christianity and other social movements 
had roots in the peace movement. 
During the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, however, when the United 
States wus engaged in an aggressive for- 
eign policy, the peace movement did 
little to oppose the government. Indeed, 
the Spanish-American War of 1898 was 
supported by most of the peace move- 
ment. During this period, the movement 
was essentially conservative in both its 
membership and {ts programmes. With 
little mass support and apparently no 
desire to obtain such support, the various 
peace orgunisations carried on their ac- 
tivities well within the conventional 
views of their society. 


The outbreak of the First World War in 
Europe changed the climate of opinion. 
Traditionally isolationist, America 
strongly desired to stay out of the war, 
and the peace movement tried its best 
to encourage this sentiment. But as 
British propaganda became more cffec- 
tive in America, and men like Theodore 
Roosevelt encouraged American entry 
into the war, public opinion again 
changed. The peace movement found it- 
self falling into line with the majority 
of Americans in supporting the war in 
1917. The large peace organisations sup- 
poried the war, and most of them died 
efore the Armistice was signed in 1918. 
Those small groups of radicals and paci- 
fists which held firm to their anti-war 
position suffered in a war-mad America. 


Probably the largest single organisation 
to oppose the First World War _ consis- 
tently was the Socialist Party. Although 
its position was not pacifist, there were 
many pacifists influential in party cir- 
cles. The Socialists’ position was based 
more on class than on moral grounds. 


The Party tried not only to influence the 
European Socialist movement towards 
peace but carried its fight to the Ameri- 
can people. Because of this, it was per- 
secuted by the government and a sub- 
stantial number of its members were inn- 
risoned. A famous case involved Mugene 
. Debs, then head of the party, who 
was jailed for his anti-war activities and 
later ran a presidential campaign from 
his prison cell. In this eampalgn, the 
Socialists gathered more than one mil- 
jion votes - their highest-ever percentage 
of the electorate. 
Between 1918 and 1932 there was poli- 
tical quiet in America. During this 
period, the peace movement was involved 
in propaganda work for the League 
of Nations and the Naval Disarmament 
Conference. It was quite effective in 
some of this work, but its influence was 
limited, since there was a general lack 
of political interest at that time. Some 
of the more radical elements in the 
movement staunchly supported the 
Russian Revolution and sent help to the 
newly established Soviet government. 
The one issue during this period which 
did arouse some popular interest was 
that of civil liberties. The peace move- 
ment, along with other liberals and radi- 
cals, tried to protect the rmght to speak 
and hold meetings from a conservative 
administration in Washington and suc- 
ceeded in holding the line against im- 
pressive odds. 
The ‘‘ Roaring Twenties,” as this periad 
is called in American history, was 
marked by economic prosperity and a 
general sense of complacency among the 
people, which made it difficult for any 
gocial movement to function. However, 
a number of peace organisations grew 
up, which have maintained their im- 
portance to the present day. 
The Fellowship of Reconciliation, founded 
in 1915, is a Christian pacifist group 
which has been much involved in the 
labour movement, civil rights, and other 
liberal issues since its Inception. During 
the 1920s, its journal, The World To- 
morrow, had a wide circulation among 
intellectuals and clergymen. The War 
Resisters League was ulso founded at 
this time by radical pacifists and socral- 
isty who wanted # frankly radical organi- 
sation to express their views, Signifi- 
cantly, the League and the Fellowship of 
Heconciliation had a memborship of 
about 20,000 between them, though they 


were often isolated from the mainstream 
of American politics. 

In addition to the specifically peace- 
oriented organisations, a number of 
other groups took an active interest in 
international relations and world peace. 
The Federal Council of Churches, along 
with the peace movement, helped to 
collect 11 million signatures urging the 
American government to initiate a dis- 
armament conference. Mducational pro- 
frammes were also carried on by some of 
the more progressive trade unions, stu- 
dent groups and other religious organisa- 
tions. Pacifist ideas were particularly in- 
fluential among clergymen during this 
period. The Fellowship of Reconciliation 
conducted a pol! among 20,870 religious 
Jeaders, and out of this figure, 12,904 
stated their intention not to “ support or 
sanction any future war.” 

The depression caused profound changes 
in American social, economic and politi- 
cal life. In the wake of massive unem- 
ployment, economic collapse and a gen- 
eral attitude of despair, a number of 
radical movements grew up. Many lost 
confidence in the capitalist system itself; 
the socialist and communist movements 
in the United States reached their peak 
levels, with the Communist Party gain- 
ing more than 100,000 adherents by 
1940. The labour movement also achieved 
new militaney. The Congress of Indus- 
trial Organisations (CIO) spread the idea 
of industrial unionism and rapid social 
change to a labour movement previously 
tied to the status quo. 

The apathy of the 1920s disappeared. 
For the first time for more than a cen- 
tury, America developed mass move- 
ments with a real socia) base and an 
articulate programme. Moves for a mass 
radical party formed from an alliance of 
the socialists, the labour movement, and 
the militant sections of the farmers were 
developed but were never sucessful. 
As the 1930s drew to a close, the inter- 
national situation looked more and more 
serious. The traditional groups, such 
as the Fellowship of Reconciliation and 
the War Resisters League, played an 
active part in the struggles of the day. 
In addition, such groups as the League 
Against War and Fascism, and the 
National Council for the Prevention of 
War achieved a mass following during 
the period between 1936 and 1941. 
The peace movement of the 1930s offers 
some interesting lessons. This was a 
period of “united front” between the 
Communist-dominated groups, such as 
the League Against War and Fascism, 
and the socialist or liberal groups. It 
beeame clear after several years that the 
Communist groups were not indepen- 
dent, but slaves of the foreign policy 
of the Soviet Union. When Russia signed 
its infanious alliance with Nazi Germany 
in 1940, the pro-Communist movement 
“line” abruptly changed and almost 
ruined the whole American peace move- 
ment in the process. 

Nevertheless, the organisations and 
movements which were interested in 
building a lasting peace movement were 
pute successful during this period. Un- 
er pacifist leadership, the peace move- 
ment was able to muster more than 
100,000 people in cities like New York 
and to bring pressure on the government 
through effective legislative pressure, 
and mass demonstrations on a number 
of issues. On some occasions, the Com- 
munists and non-Communists in the 
peace movement were able to co-aperate 
effectively; but there were many internal 
conflicts. 

Though the mainstream of the peace 
movement was progressive in its politics, 
and much more radical than the peace 
organisations of the 1920s, one of the 
largest of the peace groups, America 
First, was quite conservative and had the 
support of many prominent reactionary 
politicians. Dedicated to the principle 
that the United States should isolate it- 
self from the rest of the world and only 
protect tte own boundaries, it had more 
than 200,000 supporters at one time, In 
a nation which was strongly nationalist 
and isolationist in any case, this was 
bound to be a popular appeal. 

Most of the peace movement was actively 
antl-fascist, and many of the peace or- 


‘pean 


| ioep es 
» 
F . ry 
ganisations were in favour of the ari 


fascist struggle in Spain. In facet, the : 
peace movement recognised the danget) 
of Hitlerism well before most of 
American people. But despite a com 
ment to democratic values and a deer 
concern for international affairs, 
general trend of the mavement WH 
isolationist. Peace groups tried hare 
keep the United States out of the Eure 
war which started in 1989 and 
maintain US neutrality. In this ter 
were fairly successful. It was only alt 
American entry into the war in 1941 th 
the movement lost most of its strength 
During the Second World War, the 
peace movement sunk to an all-time low 
With the American people fully & 
vinced of the necessity to fight “fi 
cism” around the world, the peace move 
ment had ttle possibility of succes N 
Despite this fact, it was able to recol| 
some notable achievements. The peag ! 
organisations were able to make | 
that the pacifists wha were conserspe 
into the army were treated fairly. Mor 
than 100,000 Americans refused to fz? 
and claimed status as " conscientious & 
jectors” to war. Mither they were uf 
to camps where they performed publ 
service work under almost prison cot 
ditions, or they were used in the arm@ 
forces as non-combatant medical pers | 
nel. Some conscientious objectors WY) fi 
were unwilling to co-operate with @ 
military system at all spent up to ¢ 
years in prison for their convictions. a 
The pacifist movement during the Sec” 
World War was also able to do 8? 
valuable work by raising issues of ig 
portance to the post-war world. pear 
organisations helped to stimulate 4 


cussion about the United Nations 4) Where In 
the problems which would face %)/~— 


United States after the war. sae a 
protested at the treatment of the Jap, 
ese-Americans on the west coast of 
United States, who were forced {1 
their homes into “ re-location camps e | 
a frenzy of racism in 1041. The pe®)) 
movement tried to bring national atte the 
tion to this problem and helped nal Cup 
Japanese families re-locate in other p4?"} Was 
of the country. #1 ele 
The end of the Second World War saM, rg 
burst of optimism, followed by a revo Petial ; 
sation that the world was faced Woy je 
some hard realities - the cold war ree gt yp 
that peace was still an illusion 4 Publish ec 
five years of fighting. In 1945, the pet, 
groups, aS well as other sections of Soe 
population, strongly supported the af 
of the United Nations, and worked low, 
wards speedy disarmament and conta Missi 
ued friendly relations with the SOW ji) q Ales 
Union. The mavenient regained some it Cre ter) 
its lost strength at that time, thous! gj} ¢)))-!"e 
never reached the influence that it | k «tuted 
had in 1040. apt & 

By 1047, however, it was clear that +44 
United States and the Saviet Union 


&l) \ Orel 


outcome of the Second World War ari Mack 
in America, political oy Matty 

rapidly, the Derts oc 
In 1048, many of the supporters of id pep } 
peace movement favoured the can@eny) vanse. 

of Henry Wallace for the presidentYy(! “ain, yr 
the United States. Wallace, who had ®o5) D, u 
with the Democrats and was rung ly 
under the Progressive Party pansy by ¢ 
seemed to offer an alternative 1 gift paving 
two major parties which were bY_jw Patient 
time both supporting the cold war. @ pits 

ever, Wallace’s campaign was | cag! 
badly run and many of hig close adVP igs a i 
were Communists, who were more jg Yeon wh 
terested in the Soviet Union thePied] Ui” 
building mass support in the UPig Mio vid 
States. The failure of the campang Ming OSH 
caused further disillusionment JF cei Rig” t 

peace movement and Jn progressive gat Hin, 


. 5 Pr g , : > y Jost Ss wh, Water 
cles generally; the movement bait mtn Eos 
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Kan Ne, South Vietnam, Anmust 31: A South Vieunanese refugee mother gives 
Ne baby a sip of water from oa large hat as refugee families rest on tie Wan 


firp 


* road. They evacuated their farm houses when the area caine ander severe 
in a battle between government troops and Viet Cong. it is reported that 


‘Higees, carrying all (heir belongings and their children, are now seen every- 


Where In this district. 
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qeesident Kennedy and his advisers felt 
th, 2ctaber 27, 1962 - the day before 
© Soviet Union backed down ‘in the 
‘an missile crisis . that nuclear war 
We) “closer than at any time in’ the 
bin, CAN ave.” This emerges in the mein- 
the, Cf Theodore Sorenson, wha was 
pecial counsel and confidante to Mr 
lage hedy, the New York Times reported 
Publisued The memoirs are ta be 
ny pled soon and are being serialised 
400k magazine digest. 

Silejoncnson writes that if Soviet mis 
wretling ships had ecantinued to sail 
Tigsii Cuba, if Soviet  anti-aircratt 
at — dn Cuba had continued to fire 
Coy) eeican planes, if the Soviet crews 
nti Ne tong-range missile bases had 
a to work and if Premier 
Whe Chey had continued to insist on 
sSSions “then . we all believed - 
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Ans 
fyeiltlc is going an among medical 
Wyant tS In Rhodesia and South Africa 


Whether Africans should he 
the 


ty. 
ANS Fir . : 
Dai Asions irom while donors, 
k : rail reported last Monday. 
for Hark Webster, Rhodesia's Secretary 
y sacctth, sparked of! the controversy 
in ing there were ‘inherent dangers 
tien ne “white” blood for black 
Onts 
Hack * 
Whlie 
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ethically reprehensible and 
me provided blood from the 
fig ({Clal stock were available.” He 
Sit) eustisions of “foreign” bload 
Whi Nated tha ¢ : Net 4 
ich “cou ge formation af antibadies 
ite. ‘Ould jujure health or endanger 
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imed expert from South Africa 
1 these views as “utter non- 
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amenity Mail Seience correspondent 
aso ®d that there is no medical 
Jlour.aY ly the blood of white and 


i fUted Toles 
{rangsrasioe° cannot be exchanged 


i Kennedy feared H-war over Cuba 


the Soviets wanted a war and war would 
be unavoidable.” 

Ne says Mr Wennedy later revealed that 
he had felt the odds that the Soviet 
Union would go all the way to war to 
be somewhere between one out of three 
and even. 

Mr Sorenson, however, expresses the 
personal judgment that if Mivushehev 
had not agreed to withdraw the missnes 
as suddenly as he did, Mr Kennedy would 
have resisted the pressures of his ad 
Visers and would not have inunediately 
prem cl an qr strike or an invasion of 
Cuba, 

One adviser advacated to the last mo- 
mont of secret policy planning that Mr 
Kennedy supplement the blockade of 
Caba with proposals to evacuate the US 
naval base at Guantanamo and guaran: 
tees of Cuba's territorial integrity, or 
with proposals to withdraw obsolescent 
Jupiter missile bases fram Thrkey and 
Italy in return far a Soviet withdrawal 
from Cuba. (his adviser was not tden- 
tified by Mr Sorenson, but was possibly, 
the New York Times repart says, Adial 
Stevenson, the representative ta the 
United Nations.) Mr Kennedy, however, 
insisted that that was not the time to 
comflrm European suspicians that the 
United States would sacrifice their se- 
curity for jts own and to weaken the 
indictment af the Soviet Union for its 
duplicity and threat in moving missiles 
to Cuba, 


Yugoslav COs freed 


At least three of the nine Nazarene 
conscientious abjectors imprisoned on 
the Yugoslav island of Goli Otok have 
been released, according to information 
received from a Swiss group of Am 
nesty International, One of ihe men, 
Tomislav Negru, was released in May, 
after serving over four years dn prison, 
It is thought that four ta five years 
will in future be the normal sentence, 
rather than the six to fen years given 
up to now. 


A campaign by the War Resisters’ [nter- 
national for the release of the Nazarenos 
and the recagnition in Yugoslavia af the 
right is conscientions ebiectian was 
deacrihed in Peace News on Aunust 27. 
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Vietnam peace 
mission visits 


Cambodia 

DOr Vo Thanh Minh, the Vietnamese 
scholar, Mas indith Guild, a Canadian, and 
Mr Warley Wheelwright, a Unitarian 
minister from New York, recently visi- 
ted Cambodia as an unoflicial peace 
Inission, allempling io promate reeaon- 
ciliation in the Vietnan war, ‘They 
hoped in Phnom Pent to obtain entry 
visas for Mauoi, but se far they have 
been unsuecesstal. 

The following is an abridged version of 
a report writta by Mrs Guild on Aupust 
Goon ceturbing from Cambodia tu 
Torouto, De Vo and Mr Wheelwright 
ronain in Phnom Penk to continue ta 
explore ways in which they might in- 
fluence the two Vietiimese govermaents 
to come toa setilenieant, 

The choice af Phnom Penh, capital of 
Cambodia, as the best place to altenipet 
a reeoncihation of the Vietnam siti 
tion is a good one. The Prine Minister 
af Cambodia, Prince Norodom Sihanouk, 
is determined to preserve the neutrality 
of his country. By refusing fo aecept 
US aid to Cambodia, the Prince las 
offered the must effective proof of this 
to other Asian nations, He has repeatedly 
said that true neutrality and nationalisny 
are the same ihing. Phe strong sense 
af national identity fell hy the Cambo- 
dians impels them to the strictest nea 
tralily in the “eapitalism versus com- 
miinisnr” stragele, 

Our peace mission was well-received, 
bath officially and unotiicially. We were 
met at the airport in Phnom Penh by 
a member of the Foreign Office; the 
next morning we had an interview with 


His IsxceHency Son Sann, director of 
the Royal Bank of ‘ambadia and a 


private counsellar to Prince Sihanouk. 
Hig spent an hour with us and was must 
sympathetic lo the purpose of our mis: 
sion. 


The following affernoon we were re- 
ceived by His Excelleney Pen Nouth, a 
very high-ranking adviser to the Prince. 
We discussed in advance what we would 
say to him about positive action on our 
dart and deeided to ask him for advice, 
Vou felt that instead of telling Asians 
what we wanted to do, it might be very 
sensible fo ask them what they thought 
we ould Lo do. 


We spent over an haur with Pen Nouth. 
He had no definite suggestions for ac 
tion; he felt that our coming te Cam- 
bodia was a significant action in ttielf, 


Demonstrators delay 
troap ship 


Twa members of the Commitlee far 
Nonviolent Action - West on August 16 
paddled a LG-font oulrigger canoe, the 
Satyayrahi, Into the restricted area of 
the Oakland Army Terminal in Califor 
nia in an attempt to block a troap ship 
leaving for Vietnam, They were John 
While, 29, a research director cannected 
with the University of Chicago, and 
Cralg Young, 20, an nhalone diver. 


The two men had originally Intended to 
stay outside the restricted area of the 
base and wail until a troop ship left 
port before stopping it, by manneuvring 
their craft in the Bade af the transport. 
But they had trouhle with the outbeard 
motor and high winds created a danger 
ous sitiation for their small craft, John 
White und Cratg Young deeided to stap 
the ship in the calmer waters of the 
restricted area. They manoeuvred thelr 
erafl over the propellors af the troap 
ship sd that it could} not leave dgoek 
without endangering tha Satjagraht and 
iis crew. 

The coast guard pulled the eande away 
from the astern of the transpart and 
the two demonstrators jumped into the 
water und again floated above the 
propellors. 


Both nen were heaved out of the water, 
taken into custady, and released on their 
awn recagnisance, The troop ship was 
(lelayed for 45 minutes, 

Two days later, the twa men appeared 
In court, pleaded guilty and received a | 
di-day sentence now being served at the. 
Santa Rits Rehabilitation Centre, 


coneerned about tne 


He reminded us of the niany failures 
Prince Sihanouk dumself had encoun 
tered in his own attempts, as the prime 
tnhiister of a neighbouring country, to 
find a solution (o the Vietaant problem 
Pen Nouth said that the Prince contd 
not meet us officially since wa had ust 
come ta Cambodia an an aficial mission, 
but that he woaht arrange for us to ge 
into the conntryside where the Prince 
Was working with the peasants in the 
fields and, onee there, we might puss. 
Ibly mect the Prinve. Prnee Sianouk 
knew of our presence in Cambadia and 
hoped, as we did, that i might carry 
some Wwerfhton the side af negathiions 


Vhe following moarming we were driven 
to the province of irirom, where we 
were met by the governor of the prav- 
inve, His Excelleney Genoral Tioulang. 
He js ai distinguished statesman who 
played an important role in’ freeing 
Cambadia from Prench domination, We 
spent a day and oa half at) Ninrom, 
where the General is in charge of the 
bighding of a@ rest home. 


We did not meet the Prince at Kirirany 
or later, but be sent us an afiicral 
message stating: his pasitian with regurd 
tu the imfernational situation It ts en 
sentially a restatement of his earher 
stand about Vietnam and American jit 
tervention; aflirming Cambodian neutrak 
ity and calluyg for neyulistion, the de- 
claration of a neutral zone in southeoaad 
Asia and nondintervention by foreign 
powers, At. Kirirom we were joined by 
two French mambers of the stalf af 
the oficial Cambodian publications. 
When we left Kiriram one of them, M 
Rarré, was detailed to keep in tanch 
with us during ouv stay in Cambodia, 


We went to the North Vietnatuese Em- 
bassy three tunes, on one occasion by 
appointment, and when M. Hareé was 
with the North Vietnainose representa 
tive, but we were refused each tine. 
M. Barré uflerwards told ug that the 
North Vietnamese representative would 
not see Us nd Matter haw long we stayed 
in Phnom Penh. 


We had discussed the possibility af 
holding a vigi} in froat of the Amert- 
can limbassy in Saigon, hat people ree 
turning from Saigon told us that the 
Rinbassy was completely surrotinded by 
a guarded barricade which would make 
it Impossible for us to effect even the 
shortest. vigil We were also tuld that 
the Viet Cong roan the streets of Saigon, 
id that comdiitions in the city had 
become sa explosive and chaatle that it 
was unlikely that any action on our 
part wonld ba particularly effective, 
since it mleht well pass uonetiond in the 
reneral disarder ABU When we 
had passed throuch Hong Kong befor 
reaching Phnom Penh, ¢ had observed 
that the quarantine lists in the airport 
included bath cholera and the plague 
for Saigon, 


Ry this time it seamed clear that my © 


objective, Hanoi, was inipossible, and 
my effectiveness om Saigon highly 
dublaus, so b decided ta retuta home. 


The jmpresian t reeeived from the 
varloyg sources contacted jndicatied that 
the North Vietnamese and the Chinese 
governments were opt disposad ta cari 
sidar seriously peace missions af asy 
kind; they regard tha present situation 
any more favourable to them than any 
nepotiatian eauld be, 


The Cambadiana would welcome any 
sincern effort towards peace, and peapia 
in the peace movement might consider 
the possibility of ealablishing # perma 
nent, unalficial and inernational peace 
missian in Phnam Penh. ‘This could heat 


be done thraugh official channels in. 


Cambodia, allawing the Cambodian gay- 
ernment to select representatives ac 
ceptable ta them from a list prepared 
by any organisations and committees 


involved. Such sereening wonld, T feel, — 


ensure mare rapid and effective action 
in Phnom Penh. : 


This ralssion was euecessfal’ ae an ie 
vestigeting operation and as erence. 


to Asians that private citizens of Gan: 
ada and tha US, hawever 8 


in theie nations’ poyarntments, 
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The Death of Willlam Posters by Alan 
Sillitoe CW. HL. Allen, 25s), 


In the person of Arthur Seaton, free- 
wheeling his way through Saturday Night 
and Sunday Morning, we first became 
aequainted with Alan Sitlitoe’s anarchis- 
tic man. Arthur's anarchy has its tinge 
of selfishness, but triuraphing over any 
shadows are his courage, his charm, his 
disarming humour. The man from the 
black country, the survivor of the pit, 
seems to have burst through the cramped 
spaces alloted him and emerged larger 
tnan life, a sort of new aristocrat. 


Arthur has no illusions about life. He 
knows that it will be tough; he has 
his uwn stinted childhood, and his 
father’s tales of the dole to remind him. 
But he also knows that ‘it’s a good life 
if you don't weaken..." “if you don’t 
‘let the bastards grind you down’.” Any 
inherent bitterness is submerged in 
Arthur’s natural high spirits, his joy 
simply in being alive and young, and in 
his way of stepping back and laughing 
at himself. The whole style of Saturday 
Night and Sunday Morning endorses 
Arthur’s warm optimism, and this, with 
his glad acceptance of family loyalties, 
makes us instinctively trust this new, 
wild man, and push aside any qualms. 


The qualms mount, however, with The 
Loneliness of the Long Distance Runner. 
Here we watch a Borstal boy refusing 
to win a race, although he knows that 
he is the best runner in England. But 
“ (winning) means running right into 
their white-gloved, wall-harred hands 


and grinning mugs and staying there for 
the rest of my natural long life of stone- 
breaking..." 

And here we see the principles of inde- 
endence and personal anarchy turned 
nside out, It isn’t the established order 


Peace News September 10 1965 


Joan Harcourt 


The perfect (anarchist) prig 


which is defeated. It is the boy, Colin. 
Heis an iinaginatively more delicate boy 
than Arthur Seaton, but still a blood 
brother, Loyalty to his mates, opposi- 
tion lo authority are his code, but where 
Arthur survives his contact with the 
“system,” Colin is injured by it, through 
the workings of his own integrity. 

A far cry from both Arthur and Colin 
is Frank Dawley, anarchist supreme, in 
The Death of William Posters, Frank is 
a factory worker, married to a pretty 
spirited girl, and father of two children, 
He gradually develops a dissatisfaction 
with his life, and creates a fantasy im- 
age in his mind of William Posters (bill 
posters will be prosecuted), the hard- 
done-by slave of industrialism. Himself 
in other words, 


te decides to throw up his life - “A 
family kills you, it kills everybody, I 
think” - and go off in search of knowl- 
edge and freedom. The only fact of fam- 
ily discontent he can point to is the 
ever-present television. “You couldn't 
hear yourself think above the news being 
read or someone yapping about Hiomo 
or Wazz,." Arthur Seaton also hates tele- 
vision, hut he is magnaminous towards 
his father’s addiction: “The old man 
was happy at last, anyway, and he de- 
served to be happy, after all the years 
before the war on the dole, five kids, 
and the big miserying that went with no 
money and no way of getting any.” 
Such compassion is missing from Frank 
Dawley’s make-up, 

Frank's anarchy is complete, but it is a 
different brand from Arthur’s or Colin’s. 
Frank is rigid and cold in his dismissal 
of the system, His contempt for the 
police is so absolute that he declines to 
give them information about the where- 
abouts of an escaped homicidal rnaniae 
to whom he had given a lft in his car, 


You saw photographs like it in the horrifying 
famines of five years ago, when your response 
saved thousands of lives. But this picture is 
only weeks old. Two days after it reached Ox- 
fam money was sent to help feed this child 
and hundreds like him. And we print it now 
because the tragedy of drought-ridden central 
Africa has failed to make the headlines. In 
Swaziland 
Kenya crops are failing and water holes are 
dry. Cattle are slowly dying. Hundreds of 
thousands of helpless people are on the sharp 


Basutoland, Bechuanaland, 


edge of starvation. 


In the months since our Field Director first 
sent news of the approaching famine we have 
sent nearly £70,000 into the area - for deep 
horeholes, wells and earth dams, drought- 
resistant seed and massive emergency feed- 
ing. But we have unbreakable promises in the 
rest of (he hungry world. And there is nothing 


more for the victims of the drought. 


Please help us do something to help them - 


quickly. 


and 


We see him throw a glass of too warm 
beer con the floor of a pub, and when 
someone tes him to mop it up: 


“rank wanted to hit the man for 
suggesting he was the sort that would 
wipe up some mess, especially one 
that he had made. A bastard like that 
had never done a real day’s work in 
his hfe, he thought, as his fist stamped 
into him.” 
It is this churlish sitting in judgment 
that marks Frank off from his anarchic 
predecessors. 
lFrank’s quest for freedom brings him to 
a remote Lincolnshire village, to the 
cottage and bed of a midwife named 
Pat, who is nursing the wounds suffered 
during twelve years of marriage to a 
London advertising account executive. 
Frank settles down comfortably in Pat's 
cottage, does the chores while she is 
out tending the sick and delivering 
babies, and especially, he begins to read. 
Alan Sillitoe provides Pat with a sur- 
prisingly complete library, and Frank 
immerses himself in knowledge and liter- 
ature. But the transition from un- 
schooled rebellious factory worker to 
rough scholar is too quick. At a later 
point in the book, Pat abandoned, and 
Frank in London, moving in the fashion- 
able circles surrounding a primitive 
painter, we find him easily saying 
“Spare me the Ifomer" when Ulysses 
is mentioned. This too rapid assimilation 
of the classics strikes an embarrassingly 
false note, and Sillitoe’s prose is fighting 
an uphill battle all the way in its at- 
tempt to convince us. Yet his talent, in 
the earlier books, lay in this very ability 
to make us believe. 


Frank abandons three women during the 
course oY the book, but none of them 
resents his moving on, They feel grateful 
for his kind of love, for the freedom he 
leaves behind in his wake. Myra, the 
final woman, pregnant and alone in 
Tangier, where Frank’s restlessness even- 
tually brings hirn, tells herself: 


“Frank... is acting it out in the only 
possible way, by leaving me. Will God 
allow the world to be proletarianised 
in this way? Ile’s emptied me of love, 
but I feel better than I've ever felt 
in my life. To live out a great empti- 
ness is tu fulfil yourself completely, I 
cant put into words what has hap- 
pened,” 


We, the readers are never Iet in on the 
secret of Frank's magnetism. We = are 
lectured, belittled, insulted, attacked by 
him, but never do we glimpse the fire 
we are told lies at the centre of him. 
in trying to create the perfect anarchist, 
Siljitoe has given us a prig. 


Frank's aggressive freedom is too much 
protested. We can feel Arthur Seaton’s 
abounling joy in being alive, we can 
feel Colin's almost mystical joy in run- 
ning - but we are only told of Frank 
Dawley’s joy, and the only time we can 
reluctantly believe in it {s at the end 
of the buok when he pumps bullets into 
two French soldiers - “ The kick at his 
shoulder was the joy of life.” Frank has 
found his metier in gun-running for the 
Algerians; 


“T'm waiting in case the French show 
up, when I'd give a lot for it to be 
the British, hecause they are the 
ones I should be doing my nut against. 
Each to his own, and the rest will look 
after itself. If Kenya was still on, I'd 
make my way there - or somewhere 
else if I get safe out of this.” 
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continued from page 5 


All this does not mean to suggest the 
there is any justification for Indonedl@), 
aggressive actions against Malaysia, 
that students of politics should make W# 
effort to unravel the political comple! 
of the situation. If war were to the 
avoided as a means of resolving “, 
conflict (for surely, a conventional W% questicg E 
would damage Malaysia more than fj), 004 
would Indonesia), military force alo™ this ‘ 
could not be relied upon as a resp? ’ 
to Indonesian confrontation, Exelusl¥ evelopm 


relianc ili rene nt 
reliance ou military defence would ith fovernme 


long run only lead te the gradual p {jo 


cal erosion and economic deteriora 
of Malaysia. 


Indonesian confrontation is not ain 
directly av the British forces detent 
Malaysia. It has as its aim the frusity | He 
tion of Malaysia's political objectives # 
economic achievements, and the dist 
tion of the psychological unity amy, 


the cultural groups in Malaysia, “ithe 
merely violation of Malaysian territoly | 

which the foreign military forees mA The follo 
called upon to defend. By SU KUNE ig tlon 


the minds of the Malaysians, Ind@ve™a) Peg an 

‘ ‘ r ‘. i ogi te Co 
hopes {to achieve her double obj¢ le © resa 
of removing the British troops and 4 *alority 
Ininating the region. By continuing it Mes fro 


intensify the military presence al My 
Malaysia, Britain would only be strength « Wo 
ening Irdonesia’s case and further!” Indene ut 
her objectives. id held 
A way cut of the present crisis show, tye wid: 
be discovered, which does not  invels () 


ik 
armed intervention and which does I) ayn pe 
preclude an effort to see the proQig! @ at att 
as the Inconesians see it. Sukarno oui: 'estion 
self has often indicated that an a 8%y) yj Pressiy 
able occasion he could be persuaded a} M8 of 


give up his confrontation in favoul yg) wy. 
consultations. In Sukarno’s own MIN | 4 
latter are aimed as much at the eliMig 
tion of the neo-colonialist and Brgy 
forces from the region as the Plepin 
policy of confrontation. Now that. “ne 
gapore has ceased to be a part 9 fot 
federation, there is an opportunilY the) OF y 
consultations between SingapoTer, ar) (ye Us 
remaining part of Malaysia and at | 

nesia, There seems to be little doubt tid 
both Indonesia and Singapore Wel 
welcome the prospect of mutual 
tionship. 


rhe 
It remains to be seen to what extent ail tr 
Malaysian leaders at Kuala Lumpu ansk A 
R 


oa 
fae 


be ready to drop their present INA ia 
gent attitude and to rethink the pos gel 
and prospects of the already U'l | 
Malaysia, 


Ver 
y 
ire 
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Frank Dawley’s anarchism is, finally, a University, Uganda, We was 0) tHe i eratery 
philsophy of rejection. We cannot know Lecturer in Potitleal Science | pitees in 
where Sillitoe will venture next, but University uf Singapore. aie ent hoy 
4 et Ene —I as — ee ee te a ae lignttion 
F ‘tal law 
Release Spanish and Portuguese uplcs 
— * Ny vols, 1 
_ political prisoners! if they Sar 
yore ie yet 
Demonstration : Demonstrators are asked to carry 4 pine? Hing ues 
| stating a prisoner's name, length af salazal* fl actid 
| dpm September 19 and whether he is Wranca’s Or * Sf thin 6 
Pm prisoner, nneree ye) tom et 
| Belgrave Square They are asked not to bring other HAM Mean 8 


flags or posters. 


Malatesta and violence 


'80 far most of the discussion of Mala- 
‘testa’s advocacy of violence has been on 
if tactical level and there has been 
ttle recognition of the fact that on this 
‘sue the majority of pacifists and the 
‘hajority of anarchists start with differ- 
‘We analyses of what is at the root of 
2ostors crushed (0 he Malaise of present-day society. 


rank Dawley, Yr AN pacig Bi aa 
5 acifists are poets 2 
Btn tote mate: g@ tp ire opposed to war. Some 


Maa i. ese are also opposed to violence 
he first create | in all shapes and forms. Rejection of 
fovernment is the natural corollary of 
‘ae second kind of pacifism, for the 
qqitution of government is undoubt- 

ly a violent one. But this rejection of 
fovernment must not obscure the fact 
at for the pacifist the great evil 
8 violence, Government is merely an ex- 
tression of a violent relationship, al- 
of Ugh it is one of the worst expressions 
| Violence in existence, giving rise as 
4 does to yet more violence. 


ror most anarchists, on the other hand, 
“Vernment is the ultimate evil, which 
aes rise to other evils, such as war 
“tt crime. This. as 1 understand it, was 
4latesta’s position (see section I of 
nilatesta’s pamphiet Anarchy, published 
i, Freedom Press), Therefore the over- 
at ad of government was the principal 
"g as, of the traditional anarchists, who 
i tiggtted that once this was done institu. 
° Nalised violence would disappear, its 
Uke having been removed, 
‘ar were to welloPe that I have shown that what 


BR, are disputing about is t the bes 
f resolving the N P & pee ae eet 
fonveritioniall wi *"Y to get rid of government, but the 


cular contribulo! 
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thin society. The Marxists argue that 
inte factor 18 economic, and base their 
dey a pretation of histery on economic 
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gateway to a free socicty. But pacifists 
(or, at any rate, some of them) see 
coereive government and econumic in- 
equality as the results of an underlying 
violence, which jis the root cause of our 
problems. We are Jed to conclusions 
Siinilar to those of the anarchists and 
find ourselves in a position which is, in 
fact, an anarchist position. But this 
does not alter the fact that our analysis 
of society is different from that of tra- 
ditional anarchism. The real question we 
have to ask is, ‘“ What is the rauot cause 
of our trouble?” not “Which is the 
best way to overthrow yovernments - 
violently or non-violently?” 


Gordon Causer, 
27 Upper Gungate, 
Tamworth, Staffs. 


Jayaprakash Narayan 


1 first met Jayaprakash Narayan when 
he visited Britain in 1956; it was for 
me one of those rare accasions when 
the simple exposition of a body of ideas 
came to prevail over ones | had long 
held. Afterwards IT read as much of his 
writing as I could obtain, and = was 
deeply impressed with the basic sim- 
plicity of his approach. But what chiefly 
Nnpressed me was a_ realisation that 
what JP was saying for India had an 
enormous applicability for Europe: in 
Europe the need for a revolution in the 
distribution of power was even greater 
than in India. It is greater because the 
fruits of the kind of totalitarianism that 
emanates naturally from highly cen- 
tralised power structures are going 
rotten more rapidly. 


The millions who care must be dismayed 
at the British government's support for 
President Johnson's preparations for 
genocide in Vietnam but what action 
can they take that will prevent the mil- 


viv the Vietnam resolution 


ur Wee 
‘by stnkuig f ue following is the text of the resoiu- 
sians, Indow Pon on Vietnam passed at the World 
fouble objccl} pytee Congress held in Helsink! In July, 
troops and 8! may Fesolution was passed by a large 
y continuing Tr Raygely, Including the votes of dele- 
presence ie its f 

inly be ae 

‘ ‘wrthe l. : 

ind fu hay SPendence and General Disarmament, 


nl crisis show} with 
ies not invert acs 
which docs val 
‘¢ the prod a 
t. Sukarno nat Ry, tion of the Congress. 
that on 4 240. gh*88ing the feelings shared by mil- 
ro persuade ! ‘rigs Sf people throughout the world, 
nin favo ay” yleress ig deeply concerned ahout the 
s own mine #) ap,,°OVoked by the policy of armed 
at the el tist inh on of the US imperialists in 
ist and uy et! of yo{vention of the Geneva Agreements 
as the Pe Om aid war which is being intensified 
Now thal "thé! oe “ay to day with the direct and in: 
1a part © fol] foro participation of the armed 
opportune of pe Mud even uf the strategic aireraft 
Singaporr rade) tor’ USA. The Congress is yet further 
ysia ae nt i) tign Hed by the US policy of escala- 
little dou wuld! want Which is dangerously extending the 
AgAPOre "rel Nay, MCYONd the borders of South Viet- 
f mutua pai, gt Cluding attacks and pravocations 
phe} Mn 4 the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
what extent i try. Die Sovereign and independent catn- 
la Lumpur oeie| ang me serinusly endangering the peace 
resent IMA Gy) Aga’ Curity of the peoples of south-east 
ine the posta] Bye and of the world. 
eady tune The G2Y in South Vietnam the US 
ieag forces are wreaking havoe and 
r "ny op eyand measure, by the use nat 
ke | bal Conventional weapons but also 
co at Mat [see bombs and chemicals - even toxic 
was FOC one | thera 8@Se crimes are also being de- 
Iclenee Wrogg )Y Committed by US air and naval 
Ninh, ‘oh North Vietnam, with day and 
Motag PoMmbing of peaceful villages. In 
ona ti of very principle af interna- 
idler And the most elementary prin- 
| heat aly humanity, even hospitals, 
sparode ts religious buildings, are 
n’Y arg te, Neither hy claiming that 
ge Us, Beeessary for the security of 
yf Us Ae on any other grounds can 
al Aotione ament justify these erin. 
igthing ma: Afainst a people who seck 
apm the 1 Peace and who are separated 
tay ome PA hy the breadth of a vast 
® sole cause of the present 
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situation is the policy of the US govern 
ment, which seeks ta perpetaas the 
division of Vietnam and to transform 
South Vietnam into a cvlony of a new 
type and a US military base. 

These facts alone demonstrate that the 
references made by the US President 
L. B. Johnson to “peace " and his calls 
for “unconditional discussions" are 
nothing but hypocritical attempts to dis: 
guise the US imperialists’ policy of 
continuing and extending the aggressive 
war. They contribute nothing towards 
finding a solution in conformity with the 
aspirations of the Vietnamese people, 
as deeply desired by the peace-loving 
peoples of the world. . 

The Congress expresses its mast sincere 
gratitude for the enarmous sacrifices 
endured by the heroic people of Viet- 
nam in their just struggle for indepert- 
dence and unity, and at the same time, 
for the liberation of al} peoples and far 
world peace. It hails the briliant vic- 
tories, of vreat international signifleance 
that the Vietnamese people have gained 
over an aggressive enemy far superior 
in arms and war potential. 

The Congress considers that it is the 
sacred and urgent responsibility of the 
world’s peace farees to co-ordinate all 
their actions so as to contribute most 
effectively to stop the US war of aggres- 
sion in Vietnam and to eliminate what 
is at present the most dangerous focus 
of war in the world. 

The Congress warmly acclaims the mass 
movements which are continually gain- 
ing in broad sappart and intensity among 
the people of many lands, inclusing the 
USA itself, wha are expressing thelr 
solidarity with the people of Vietnam, 
against the imperialist US apgressors, 
for the defenes of peace; movements 
raneme fram the eollection of fans, 
medical ald, clothing, ete, and fram 
meetings and idemanstratians, to hay- 
cotts ausinst the loading and transpart 
of US war material and arms aml even 
offers to fight as volunteers slongside 
the Vietnamese penple, 

‘the Congress declares that the only 
sound basis for a correct solution of 
the Vietnam question is: respect for the 
fundamental and sacred rights of the 
Vietiamese people ta independence, 
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lions more Who don’t care putting into 
office a fovernment which will support 


Johnson even more strongly? Again, 
the povernment has issued a White 
Paper which has suddenly brought Bri- 
Jain to the brink of a tragic and bitter 
race conflict. What can these who are 
appalled at (his display of amorality do 
that will not put a worse government 
into power? 

Non-violence is ridiculous without de- 
centralisation, for only when power is 
frazmented can people Jive in the kind 
of human-scale communities that en- 
able their morality to be effeelive. Be- 
cause this was suon clear to me, } 
supposed it would be quickly clear. to 
others, and tn this behef © ordered a 
number of copies of Narayan’s paper, 
Swaraj for the People, in which he sets 
out his basie thinking for the reconstruc- 
tion of India’s polity in terms of grass- 
roots power. To my surprise it proved 
almost Dnpossible to interest peaple in 
it; but since then there has been a 
welcome increase in the attention being 
given to all kinds of proposals involy- 
ing the creation of genuine forms of 
grass-roots democracy, and it {s possible 
that those who are pursuing these 
trends may find some useful insights 
into what Narayan has to say. I still have 
a number of copies, and on receipt af 
2s 6d I shall be happy to send a copy 
to anyone wanting one. 


John Papworth, 
22 Nevern Road, London §.W.5. 


South African prisons 


Tom McGrath's report (August 27) of 
the Rand Daily Mail affair was very 
interesting and quite rightly raises the 
Issue af whether the trial for perjury 
of oe farmer jail warder was genuine 
OF not. 


Helsinki Peace Congress — 


sovereignty. unity and territorial inte- 
grity, which were soleninly revagnised 
in the Geneva Agreements on Vietnam 
of 1954, 
Adding to the vaice of the Vietnamese 
eople that of the peace and justice: 
javing Peoples of the whale world, the 
Congress calls for: 

an immediate end to US aggression 

in South Vietnam; 

the immediate withdrawal af US 

troops and these of their satelirtes 

from South Vietnam; 

the removal of US military bases fram 

South Vietnani; 

the immediate ending of bombing aud 

other aggressive acts against the De- 

mocratic Palig of Vietnam. 
The National Liberation Front of South 
Vietnam is the only true legal repre. 
sentative of the South ietnamesd 
people. The people of South Vietnam 
nist he allowed to settle their awn 
affairs without foreign juterference. The 
peaceful reunification of Vietnam is the 
business of the people of the two parts 
of Vietnam themselves, without any 
foreign intereference. 
Congress is of the opinion that once 
this basis has been accepted, favourable 
conditions will have heen ereated for 
the peaceful settlement af the Viet- 
namesa question, Indeed, any solution 
not based upan the above-mentioned 
points would pot be applicable, since 
it would nat eonform ta the 1984 Geneva 
Agreements on Vietnam and the legiti- 
ate aspirations af tha Viemamese 
poople. 
Congress taskes an urrent appent ta the 
forces of peace and democratic organi 
gations af the whole work ta launch a 
broad, powerful and growing movement 
embracing all sections of saciety, fo 
support, in all passible ways and fram 
every point af view, the people of Viet. 
nam in their just strurgle against the 
dgurossive war of the USA, for patlanal 
independence, wnlty ard peace, 
Conyress js family canyineead that ta 
pether with the combined strength af 
progvesaive humanity, the just struggle 
of the Vietnamesa people will surely 
be ictarinus, peaed in Vietnam be 
finally resiaved and peate this strength. 
ened throughout the world, 


14 Rings Cross Road, Landen 


et 


One point which seems to have escaped 
cominent wag reported in the Cuardian 
on August 18: 
“Dr Yutar (the prosecuting counsel) 
guld (he shouts of apony anil pain 
which Van Schalkwyk had reported 
hearing bad not come from the reom 
where an electronic therapeutic 
machine was housed, but from the 
room next door, where corporal pun- 
ishinent was aduunistered under the 
supervision of the district surgeon,” 
This passage of evidence by the prase- 
cuting counsel is very revealing, Ap 
parently physical torture which produced 
“shouts of agony and pain,” even though 
it might be termed “ corporal puniMte 
ment,” is OK as long as tt is not pro. 
duced by electrical means. In atiy case, 
Van Schalkwyk might well be excused 
for confusing the source of the shouts 
when the rooms fron which they mapgnt 
have came were ntxt to cach other. 
Van Schalkwyk might well have Ipgal 
protinds for appeal on this paint, 
David Laing, 
55 Finlay Street, London 6.\V.6, 


‘Resistance’ 
We should Tike ta reply to the letters 
from William Hetherington, Peter 


Cadovan and Perey Smith (August 20), 
and from Wilt Warren (September 4), 
Mo owas the Resistance Group whieh we 
suid wis never connected with the 
National Committee of 100, and waa tne 
dependent of the Landon Committee of 
106, Our remarks about “the anonymoue 
tnembers of the National Committes of 
100” was of course meant to be 4 joke, 
as no doubt was William Hetherington’a 
suggestion that the. anonymity of the 
Resistance Group is analagaus tO the 
Official Secrets Act, 

The “wild rumour” about the visit te 
Pat Pottle by Peter Cadogan and others 
was not in fact even mentioned in our 
letter. Far from wishing to “rush Inte 
print,” we deelded not to repeat a story 
whose details were in dispute. But sines 
Peter Cadogan has given hls own rather 
implausible version, pera it should 
be known that according to the orlgingl 
more plausible version he suggested 
that the Stanhope Press should not print 
Resistanee unless it had named editors. 
Anyway, why was he discagsing the fu 
ture of Lhe papar with its printer at all? 
Peggy Smith seems to suggest that a 
nonviolent movement should not be 
disunited, or at least should not admit 
it, But surely every movement is dts 
united, and surely a non-vielink move 
ment above ali should bo honest enough 
to admit it. We profer open fights te 
secret factions. 

The Committan uf 100 did begin ag a 
Secret orguniaation, dts existence was 
kept secret until the Evening Standard 
leak an September 28, 
lnemberslip wag lent secret viel) the 
Cuardi teak on Grtober 26, 160, 
emerged from secret meatings held 
throughout the summer of i860 by 4 
secret group whose first Jeatlet - a chate 
letter calling for pledger for masa civil 
disnbediance - was completely — anuny- 
mong. 


Ax for the definition of non-violones, 


guneyans van make his own. Albert 
Rigelow or Will Warren op anyona aise 
can equate it with consideration, respeet, 
cheerfulness, openness,  bratlierhand, 
fearlossness or anything else. We equate 
NH owith the absence of vintenea. tent 
that what the word maans? 


Ntealas and Huth Waller, 
34a Peilows Head, Londen N.W.3, 


Racialism 
We are 
prahiem af raeialium, at the recent) ont 
breaks af violence and the emergence 
of organiintions with raclalien as thet 
main object, ; 

The proposed legislation ea furnipration 
fatraduced by the Labaur Gavernaent 
world appear to encourage tie alraady 


latent vaclaliani and antleomitism in 
{hia gauniry 
The peace movement and sesoviated 


AYOURS Nave 


Tailed to vet to a¥ipa wa 
this problei, avips vata 


We whould Uke all those who shart oor 


concem, to write te te as we: prongs 
Ta eativente oa jnacting. ta disctey cand, 
wa hope, lake action ta combat thoes 
H¥ila. 2 bie 
Honglas Rouper and Nei tae, is at 
ai Tie 


1900, and its. 


deeply concerned abaut the. 
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Caravan Workshops visit Yugoslavia 


Roy Haddon reports: The major empha- 
dis of the Campaign Caravan Work- 
shops European goodwill] tour last month 
was on its ten-day visit to Yugoslavia. 
Travelling schedules on the way out 
did not permit us to make the sort of 
contacts with peace movements en route 
that we had originally planned, except 
that on the first night in Europe we 
were the guests of the Movement for 
World Citizenship in Brussels. 


Kor the rest of the journey across 
Germany, Austria and the north-east 


YCND ‘on the 
beach’ in 
Great Yarmouth 


Martin Gilbert reports: The high spot 
of the Youth Campaign for Nuclear Dis. 
armament’s “On the Beach” campaign 
last week at Great Yarmouth was our 
success in involving hundreds of “mods 
and greasers” in an open-air meeting 
on August Monday. 


On the preceding Sunday, hundreds of 
these youngsters descended on Yarmouth 
and the YCND team, campaigning 
amongst the holiday-makers, encoun- 
tered them on the sands. On identifying 
us they immediately yelled out “Big 
sit-down!" and promptly sat down en 
masse. We expected they would be back 
on Monday, probably looking for fights, 
and we resolved that we would do our 
hest to stop trouble and get them to 
listen to us instead. And we managed 
it, A crowd of 800-1,000 mods were 
sitting down round our Punch and Judy 
booth near the sea wall, with holiday- 
makers and police lined up on the pro- 
menade. They were rowdy, naturally, 
but they wanted to hear what we had to 
say. Between bouts of discussion we 
held their attention with singing. 


We let them use our microphone, and 
when one of them was trying to urge 
the others off to rout out some rivais, 
another sald “Wo Jets listen ta what 
“those pdople -have to say.” The meeting 
lasted about an hour and a jajf and 
couliLehave mgnei pel ivnper, but the 
~wpolite took exteption'to the wordsaf one 
of quersangs ANd sald Waiivere holding 
avtsorderly niveting ‘and mustebreak it 


mes popipes atowe did locate 


rea Aplates! ir GNT) ‘tn these “young 
~people. The baleeifay them is some- 
_ thing _.tow identify with, “even” though 

~4hey‘ilon't really accept or maybe under- 
stand all that it stands for; they were, 
anyway, able to identify with us for a 
brief period. 


This was the third summer that YCND 
has had “on the beach" projects, Our 
experience is that, with the more in- 
formal methods of campaigning that we 
use, we are able to make contact with 
people and break down initial resistance 
o talking about the carnpaizn against the 
bomb, Ji Yarroouth this year, which 
was the main focus of our activity, 2. 
to 40 people were involved in the cain- 
align, talking to holiday-makers, hold- 
ng open-air meetings, selling badges 
and literature, We got meetings started 
with folk-singing and our Punch and 
Judy show. We had a speakers’ school, 
where young people who hadn't done 
any public speaking before tried their 
hand, then benefited from the comments 
of more experienced colleagues in the 
group. 
In Lowestoft a group of campaigners 
tried u different approach, by door-to- 
door canvassing on a new housing estate. 
The aim was to try ta Jocate enough 
aupport to Jaunch a CND group (the 
roup that did exist there having dicd). 
he response was mainly sympathetic 
to the campaign but unfortunately most 
people felt powerless and pessimistic 
about their chancea of achieving any- 
thing. Although we held a well-attended 
public meeting, we were not able to eg: 
tablish the basis of a group, 


On my last evening in Yarmouth, when 
I was selling Peace News and Resistance 
on the front, | met a group of service- 
men. One of them said “ Give me one 
of them, itll help me to get my ticket.” 
In conversation with them, I discovered 
that they had all signed up for Jong 
Reeain when they were young and now 
eartlly regretted it. 

We had full and sympathetic coverage 
from the local press. 


corner of Italy, it was travelling by day 
and camping by night, either on official 
camp sites or in Alpine valleys. The 
camp sile at Nuremberg was immediate- 
ly alongside a new modern sports 
stadium, and the vast derelict stadium 
used by Hitler for his rallies. 


In Yugoslavia we were the guests of 
the Yugoslav League for Peace, Inde- 
pendence and Equality of Peoples, who 
in the course of a few days and at very 
short notice provided us with meetings 
with their own organisation, with the 
Belgrade Town Committee of the 
Socialist Alliance of Working People, 
with representatives of the various or- 
gans of the workers’ collective of the 
Belgrade Textile Combine (including 
trade unionists and members of the 
League of Communists), and with the 
vice-president and members of the Cen- 
tral Belgrade Commune. Everywhere we 
were made warmly welcome. 


The key to much that is happening in 
Yugoslavia, | and certainly the key to 
any evaluation of the extent and quality 
of the democratic participation within 
the country, must lie with the 1963 
Constitution and the concept of “ legali- 
ty.” Once adopted and approved by the 
population, the Constitution, which em- 
bodies much of the political ideology 
- @&g. non-alignment in foreign affairs - 
ds held to be “legal” and binding. 


The essence of what is being attempted 
in Yugoslavia was sumined up by the 
cirector of the Belgrade Textile Com- 
bine (who is elected by the workers 
council) and the communal assembly). 
He said that under capitalism the dis- 
tribution of resources and newly- 
created wealth was made by the owners 
without any democratic participation. 
In other socialist countries, such deci- 
slons were taken by the state organs. 
In Yugoslavia, the working class - as 
represented in the working collectives 
- took the decisions about distribution 
of resources. 


The elaborate system of local self-pov- 
ernment (the communes), of workers 


self-management, or social ownership 
(workers councils, for example, are re- 
sponsible for the distribution of 71% 
of the income of enterprises, the other 
29% of newly-created wealth going 
directly to the community), of the re- 
publican and the federal assemblies and 
their commissions, are paralleled at 
every point by the Socialist Alliance 
for Working People (with 7} million 
members), the Yugoslav League of 
Communists (2 million members) and 
the trade unions. Each of these bodies 
provides opportunities and facilities for 
all individuals (not only their members) 
to participate in discussions, elections, 
and decision-making in addition to the 
formal political rights that each citi- 
zen can exercise ‘in respect of the or- 
gans of government. 


Our discussions with the Yugoslav 
League for Peace, Independence and 
Equality of Peoples (which is affiliated 
to the International Confederation for 
Disarmament and Peace) confirmed the 
importance of the issues regarding non- 
violence and national liberation move- 
ments that Malcolm Caldwell has raised 
in recent issues of Peace News. 


The Yugoslav experience of several 
centuries of oppression and subjection, 
culminating in the uprising of the par- 
tisans in the last war, reinforces their 
insistence that independence and equal- 
ity are necessary components of peace. 


A typical response to questions about the 
use of violence by national liberation 
movements, and the question of recon- 
ciling support for these movements with 
support for peace, was that it is the 
colonialists who are violating the peace; 
the uprising of the people to secure 
their independence is not a violation, 
and if necessary they must answer force 
with force. 


The other significant aspect of Yugo- 
slavia is that it is still essentially an 
under-developed country, but an under- 
developed country in a fairly rapid 
state of transition. We had an opportn 
nity of observing this more closely-in 


a“ 


Unhand her at once, you brute 


Porton demonstration, Sept 11 


William Hetherington writes: Twenty- 
two people set off fromm Marble Arch 
last Saturday morning at the beginning 
of the walk to Salisbury for the demon- 
stration at Porton Chemical and Germ 
Warfare Research Establishment to- 
morrow, September 1!. ‘fhe walkers 
reached Hlounslow by the late afternoon 
for a pals open-air meeting. The next 
day about twenty people resumed the 
walk ta Windsor, where there was an- 
other open-air meeting. 

Tt was expected that about eight peaple 
would walk the remainder of the way 
via Reading, Newbury and Andover, 
The walk was the final stage of the build. 
up campaign for the “ walk-through” 
and picket at Porton which has heen 
organised by a group from the London 
Committee of 100. There will be a 
public meeting in the Guildhall Square, 
Salisbury, at 12 noon tomorrow, followed 
by a march starting at 2 pm from Dun. 
staple Farm Crossroads, near the Pheas- 
ant Inn, to the ASO. Demonstrators are 


invited either to attempt to walk 
through the prohibited area in an. at- 
tempt to symbolically reclaim the land 
for peaceful uses or to join the picket 
along the A30 outside the Establish- 
ment. For further details ring the Lon- 
don Committee at ARC 1239 or the 
Salisbury Working Group at Salisbury 
5669. 

The Committee of 100 Welfare Group 
{gs appealing for people to act as court 
observers following the Porton demon- 
stration, either at any emergency sit- 
ting of the court which may be called 
for the Saturday evening or for any 
subsequent sitting on a weekday follow- 
ing the demonstration. Will volunteers 
either write to ane of the under-named 
or give their names and addresses to a 
member of the Welfare Group who wil 
be wearing a distinguishing armband at 
the demonstration. Monty Williams, 71 
Lower Staines, Epping, Essex; Brenda 
aa 32 Elm Park Mansions, London 


ANTThe Vines SalQ°omAriust 


cmades mith the United Statas 
fHrevent any firthes.rtSe in that 


ar 


the village of Stari Zednik, some 30 MUM 
from the Hungarian border, where 

coach broke down and we were fof 

to make camp for two days. The Wi] 
remarkable contrasts existed in 
village. A modern motor road with #4 
press coach services to Belgrade au 
side dirt village roads and horse i] 
cart transport. Newly-laid-out collet) 
farms, screened by recently-plal 
trees and using modern tractors, could? 
found a few miles from the villiy 
Peasants carried their produce to ® 
tral granaries bv horse and cart. ¥ 
Sunday morning there was a “ car paleyy 
of horses and traps outside the 
Catholic church. We wondered whellt 
the peasant way of life is to be tol 
destroyed in the process of deve) 
ment or whether it can co-exist ™ 
industrial development. At the momes 
ihe towns seem like islands, but 1 
influence is encroaching fast on I) 
surrounding countryside. . 


A_ full discussion about the Ma | 
trip, as well as the proposal for a MOOR) 
ment for a Democratic Society, wii itl 
held at the Workshops Quarterly GOP 
ference on Sunday, September J9. ¥ 
tails from David Swaffer, 46 Fitzjam 
Avenue, London W,14. Tel: EMP 6 


Radio -activity in 
Holy Loch 


Reports have recently heen made pull 
which indicate an increase in radia 
at the US Polaris submarine base 10 
Moly Loch near Glasgow. The New 
Times of August 28-29 stated ik 
“radiation... has increased more !, 
was expected... After a detailed © 
vey of the Loch bottom and the i! 
flats around, the radio-activity has ! 

identified as coolant discharge from 

reactors of the submarines, But f 
radiation levels are still far below #8 
likely to cause anyone to receivé@ 
annual dose rate approaching the Va 
unacceptable for the public, the (M% 

Mministry’sald.” 


The | st 28 that tg 
‘is fo question of the Americans 27 ; 


nen r Holy Toen"base as the Tega 
nl AAPM isclosures ThoeMinlstry.abg 
sa ifence are reported’ to he entirely sf 
PRE “Meith thearranuenitnts they 
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tion. 


NLF visas 
rejected 


Sir Frank Soskice, the Home Secret 
has rejected Bertrand Russell's ret de 
for visas for spokesman of the 2g 
Vietnamese National Liberation Pg 
Their visit to Britain, he has said, Ww 
not be in the “national interest: 
The Bertrand Russell Peace Pountege 
is planning to mount a nation-wide Saf |) 
paign to get this decision reversfiGeas - 
as a first step, Lord Russell hag 
| 


the Home Secretary to mect a 6 
tion, fo be drawn from ‘interested. 
and signatories of a recent Iet 
the New Statesman iin support 
visa application, Lord Russell have oy) 
that the decision “ violates B 
traditions of freedom of speech. 
Ralph Schoenman, Lord Russell’ * ya 
tary, told Peace News on Tuesda 

a full-page advertisement in a MAN gts 
paper was being prepared, and pe | : 
Foundation would welcome offi | 
support and donations towards the ® 

of the campaign, \ 


Ss 


Warmly received by major critics 9 | 
in the US , 
“An epic... fascinating docul H 
LONDON PREMIERE 


Felix Greene's Jif, 


CHINA! 


Sunday Sept 26 2.15 pm KE 
ACADEMY CINEMA, i 
OXFORD ST, W.1. Aaa 
Tickets 7s Ad, 10s 6d, 158 : 
niust he urdered in advance {ram 
SACU, 24 Warren St, W.1. a 
ita, §, OMpe 
i inna 
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